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WE’LL HAVE ENOUGH FEED TO FINISH MAKIN’ A CROP.” 





How are your 
CROPS 
LOOKING? 


VERY farmer asks his neighbor... the 
banker asks his customer...the merchant 
asks it, too...“How are your crops looking?” 
What your cotton and your corn look like 
right now is important, yes, but not half as 
important as what you are going to do to make 
them good paying crops. 

Side dress your crops liberally this year with 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Looks like a normal 
growing season but prices are down. So it is 
even more important than usual to make every 
acre you plant produce its maximum crop at 
lowest cost per bale and per bushel. 














Here is what happens when yeu 
side dress with Chilean Nitrate. 


1007 supervised Cotton side dressing 
demonstrations were conducted last 
year. Average application of Chilean 
Nitrate, 180 Ibs. per acre. Average in- 
crease in seed cotton per acre of 416 
Ibs. Average increase in net profit per 
acre, $23.08. 

Every dollar invested in Chilean Ni- 
trate brought back $5.70—a clear profit 
of 470%. 

On corn, too, supervised demonstra- 
tions showed a splendid profit from 
side-dressing with Chilean Nitrate. 





When you side-dress cotton, corn and other 
crops, use Chilean Nitrate alone—mixed with 
nothing else. This is the approved practice of 
leading agricultural authorities throughout 
the south. Nothing can improve the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer. 

See your dealer now for your side dressing 
requirements. He can get you all the Chilean 
Nitrate you need. Don’t let this opportunity to 
make sure of crop profit slip by. It isn’t too late 
... but soon it will be. 


Special New Book 


Just ready—“How to Side Dress Cotton and 
Corn,” a complete book of instruction. Free. 
Ask for Book No. 20 or tear out this ad and 
mail it with your name and address written 
on the margin. 


1830-1930..One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N: C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
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I See By Lhe Ads 


T’S been a week now since I put the 
picture in here about the man with so 
much water on the brain that grass 
sprouted right on top of his head. Now 
that we've had a 
good rain first thing 
he knows he'll have 
wey to borrow a mowin’ 
SEF machine. If it had 
Vg of been me plannin 
his crop I think I 
could of worked it 
different. On the best 
ground up on top of 
his head Id of plant- 
ed cotton. Then on 
the steep ground 
around the side and 
back that ain't much good no how I'd of 
planted corn. I reckon the back of his. 
neck could be called bottom land. There 
ought to be good dirt there. It could be 
cleaned up and planted to corn or if the 
bushes is too thick we could run a fence 
around it for pasture. 





atte 





BILL CASPER 


That would be a lot better than sowin’ 
grass all over the old man’s head. If 
anybody wants grass all they got to do 
is plant cotton and they'll get it. You 
don't have to sow it. And cotton seed is 
cheaper than grass seed anyhow. Any 
time you want grass, just plant cotton, 
stick a plow in one side of the field, and 
stand a. hoe up in the middle. 


Well I hope you all seen what I’m 
talkin’ about in my piece in this paper 
last week. 


Now I'm goin’ to put in a picture of 
one of the fine old folks that everbody 
ought to be so proud of and so good to. 
I hope you speak a kind word to old folks 
ever time you meet up with one. Most of 
them has done the best they could in this 
world and if they ain’t maybe you ain't 
doin’ no better than they done. They 
ought to have a good how-de-do, just like 
you meant it, and you ought to ask about 
their rheumatism or their asthma or 
whatever they got. They will enjoy tellin’ 
you all about it and you can goon your 
way knowin’ you have made one poor soul 
happy for the rest of that day. 


But I got a fine picture of a fine old 
lady. One of her boys sent me the pic- 
ture. That shows that he amounts to 
something. He sent me a piece about her 
that he cut out of some paper. I want 
you to see what the paper says about her. 














MRS. FANNIE GLOVER 


This very lovable aged woman, residing 
four miles west of Troy, at the age of 89 
years, enjoys her mental faculties and reads 
the Bible without glasses. She was born in 
North Carolina in September, 1841. Her hus- 
band, J. P., was wounded at the battle of 
Gettysburg and died in April, 30 years ago. 
The children, all living but one who died in 
North Carolina, are as follows:— 

Frank Glover, Troy; R. J., teaches at Men- 
gelwood; Joe, resides at Amarillo, Texas, in 
banking; Neal, at Troy, grain dealer; Miss 
Mattie and Mrs. Fred Marshall reside in Troy. 

Mrs. Glover came to Obion County from 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., 49 years ago, in 
1881. In. the Civil War she spun and wove 
-eloth for the Confederate soldiers. 





The boy that sent me her picture 


’ wrote 
this :— 


Mrs. Glover still has her old spinning 


and still delights in getting it out and Pres 
ing the young folks how they used to make 
yarn. Joshua P. Glover was wounded at the 
battle of Gettysburg and laid on the batti 
field for several days, was furloughed pear 
came home when able to do so but went hick 
before he was able to walk good and ‘dea 
to the close of the war, in fact was fetes 
the Sunday morning Lee surrendered, 2 

Now do you blame me for bein’ proud 


to put her picture in my piece 
paper ? 
Yours truly, 


in this 


BILL CASPER, 


P. S. I see by the ads in this paper 
where the cannin’ machine folks is talkin’ 
about cannin’ again. Marthy’s got a pret- 
ty good garden, considerin’ the dry weather 
we had this spring. I'll see if I can get 
ler interested in that ad. Since we've 
got a good rain I can plant her some 


cornfield beans too. BILL CASPER, 


JVerth(arolina Jarm Jews 


By F. H. JETER 





“ HE sale of registered Guernsey heif- 

ers at Thurman Chatham's Klondyke 
farm near Elkin May 5 was one of the 
best sales of its kind I ever attended,” said 
John A. Arey, dairy 
extension — specialist 
at State College. “It 
Was unique in being 
a non-profit — sale. 
Mr. Chatham sold 
the animals at cost 
and any amount 
above actual cost 
was refunded to the 
successful bidder. 
More than 350 per- 
sons attended. Thir- 
ty registered heifers ranging from four 
to eight months old were sold. They ay- 
eraged $178 each. Mr. Chatham wanted 
to supply high individuals of good blood 
to 44H club members at cost and he suc- 
ceeded well, for 27 out of the 30 offered 
went to calf club members. The. heifers 
were selected in Wisconsin by F. R. Farn- 
ham of the dairy extension office.” 


News From Over the State—D. W. 
Easom was elected president of the re- 
cently organized Jersey Cattle club of 
upper Mecklenburg County. The club has 
purchased a purebred bull. . . . The 
East Laurinburg community and Mrs. 
Eugene Harris of Gibson won first prizes 
in the Scotland County yard improve- 
ment contest. eee se ee 8 Metcalf, 
entomologist of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, has written a textbook 
on economic zoology. : J. W. Steph- 
enson of Johnston County plowed under 
more than 40 acres of crimson clover for 
soil improvement this spring. . . - At 
least 10 fine Guernsey cows will be en- 
tered at, the state fair this fall by breed- 
ers of Guilford County. An auc- 
tion sale of 27 heifers, 5 cows, and 9 
bulls will be held by breeders of Ala- 
mance County May 30. 

Ill 
From the County Agents.—These 


notes from county agents give the news 
in short and snappy fashion :— 


F. HU. JETER 


Cleve- 


Thirty-nine farmers have entered the Coa 


land County corn contest promoted by 
Shoffner. : 

B. E. Weavill, of Davidson County, wil 
grow five acres of corn for feeding to pigs 
under the Shay plan. 

The Forsyth Poultry Association 
ing with R. W. Pou to develop a more sat- 
isfactory marketing plan. 

The first cutting of hay from 12 alfalfa dem- 
onstrations sowed in Lincoln County last fall 
shows good yields, according to reports fe 
ceived by J. G. Morrison. 

Mere than 100 club members of Gaston 
County have had health examinations by the 


is work- 


Be : aka e 
county physician in a contest to select th 
healthiest boy and girl. 

A new cream shipping station has been & 


tablished in Haywood County by James L 
Robinson. 

More than 95 rural folks were guests of 
Tryon Garden Club for the second aan 
flower garden tour arranged by the home am 
farm agents of Polk County in early Maye 

O. J. Holler, Union Mills, was elected presi: 
dent; Dr. W. A. Thompson, vice-presidemh 
and S. G. Walker, secretary, of the Ruther 
ford County Jersey Breeders’ Association # 
its recent annual meeting 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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These 3 
cultivators, 3 
men, and 6 mules do th 
e work that on 
most farms would require 12 cultivators, 12 men, and 12 1 
. mules—1l2 units do the wo 
rk of 36 ordinar 
y units. 


says when labor got sc 
arce in the communit 
y Mr. Reid bought th 
ree riding cultivator 
s and turn 
ed over two tenant families to his neighbors! County “Agent: Cetate 
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SEVEN FULLY LOADED TWO-TON TRUCKS 
PASS EVERY SECOND, DAY AND NIGHT! 


EEK before last we had something to say 
about the old Southern idea of clearing up a 
piece of land, wearing it out, and then clear- 


ing more land to take its place. We pointed out that 
under pioneer methods, the soil in any given field was 
thought of as something to be “mined,” its fertility 
exhausted, and “new ground” cleared to take its place 
(as a hard-hearted man might use a horse till he was 
past his usefulness and then turn him out to die). And 
we called attention to the fact that no landowner is a 
worthy “tenant of the Almighty” until he not only re- 
frains from deliberately wearing out land, but actually 
realizes that it is a sin to let a soil lose its lifeblood of 
fertility content and weaken, sicken, and perish from 
neglect—principally soil erosion. 


And yet how far our Southern farmers are from 
being worthy “tenants of the Almighty” in this respect 
is abundantly demonstrated by a statement just made 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. On 
the basis of investigations by Soil Chemist H. H. Ben- 
nett, himself a Southerner by birth and for ten years 
a Southern farmer (in Anson County, North Carolina), 
these remarkable facts are presented :— 


“More than 513,000,000 tons of soil are being 
washed out to sea each year from the farms of the 
United States. The Mississippi River system alone 
is responsible for 428,000,000 tons of this traffic in 
wastage. Try to visualize this quantity loaded on 
two-ton trucks ina parade. If it were possible for 
such a parade to pass a reviewing stand at a speed 
of one truck a second it would be necessary to 
provide for approximately seven trucks abreast 
and the parade would have to continue day and 
night, year in and year out, to cart away such a 
load as the Mississippi alone dumps into the Gulf 
of Mexico.” 

II 


Seven fully loaded two-ton trucks of soil passing 
every second, day and night, from year’s end to year’s 
end! And this is only part of America’s never ending 
loss from soil washing. In the old days conquering 
kings used to have enormous processions, mile after 
mile, of captives and captured booty pass in review 
before them to signify the extent and magnitude of 
their conquests.’ And yet we doubt whether any Caesar 
or Alexander or Xerxes of ancient days from all 
his far flung battle lines ever had pass before him any 
parade of war won spoil and triumph one-tenth as 
valuable as the unending procession of soil fertility we 
yearly offer up to our modern idol, Soil Neglect! 


If any foreign nation or combination of nations, no 
matter how powerful their armies and navies and air- 
craft and finances and resources—if any nation or ag- 
gregation of nations, called on the United States to pay 
a tribute equal to 1 per cent of what we pay annually 
through soil erosion, every man of military age in 
America would be conscripted to resist and every re- 
source of the nation would be mobilized to prevent 
such a loss and such an indignity. And yet the loss to 
America is just as real as if the tribute went to some 
foreign nation, and the fact that we pay this tribute 
through ignorance and neglect is only less shameful 
than it would be if we paid it through fear and cow- 
ardice. 


An enormously wide boulevard, hard surfaced, stretch- 
ing away as far as they eye can reach in both directions, 
and a great modern idol, Soil Erosion, sitting like a 
malevolent Buddha of Kamakura, enthroned beside the 
highway. Then on the highway, a never ending pro- 
cession, also stretching as far as the eye can reach in 
both directions, an ever hurrying line of two-ton trucks 
dashing so furiously by that seven abreast pass every 
second—and this going on every second from new 
year’s day to new year’s day! An unforgettable pic- 
ture it is of the price and punishment of Soil Neglect! 
Not soon we think will America forget this true pic- 
ture H. H. Bennett has given us, and not soon should 
we fail to thank him for its vividness! 


No matter how much progress a farmer may make 
in other respects, there is no hope for him if his soil 
fertility is steadily leaching away. For a permanently 
successful agriculture, we may say it fervently, “other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid”— 
a rich soil protected from deterioration by the constant 
replenishment of its humus and protected from erosion 
by the wisest modern methods of cultivation and ter- 
racing. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: 
Fertilizing Pastures Pays 


N Pennsylvania they experimented in two 
I counties for nine years with pastures and 

fertilizer. Then they averaged results and 
put them in Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 229. 

It is astonishing to see how the treatment they 
used changed the pasture—that is, suppressed 
weeds and stimulated the growth of grasses and 
legumes. No, they didn’t reseed and all that; 
the lime and fertilizer just helped the legumes 
and grasses to whip out the weeds. 

Note that— 


—the black space means—weeds. 

—the white space means—Kentucky bluegrass. 

—the lined space means—miscellaneous grasses. 

—the dotted space means—sweet clovers and alfalfa. 

—the numbers in each space show the per cent of pas- 
ture growth it furnishes. 


GR weeps 
UZZA MISC. GRASS 





i] $.CLOVER & ALFALFA 


Cl) kv. BLUE GRASS 





NO FERTILIZER 





LIME AND 
PHOSPHORUS - 


LIME & COMPLETE 
FERTILIZER 











LIVESTOCK HELPS US ACCUMULATE LIFE- 
SAVING FINANCIAL RESERVES 


UST now when there is so much disappointment in 

many sections devoted to plant production only, it 

is a good time to bring out one advantage of “add- 
ing animal production to plant production” which can- 
not have too much emphasis. It is this :— 

The raising of livestock promotes thrift, better credit 
and interest rates for the farmer, and greater financial 
reserve power. In other words, when we are growing 
tobacco or cotton, it is so easy to depend on the supply 
merchant, buy at “time prices,” spend each year’s 
money as fast as it is made (or often before it is 
made), and never get ahead. On the other hand, in 
raising livestock, thrift is encouraged—in fact necessi- 
tated. The farmer begins to accumulate something. 
He has a perpetual incentive to save in order to get 
more stock, more feed, better barns, and better equip- 
ment. And what a man feels that he really needs and 
must have, he usually manages to get: we have all 
seen this fact illustrated in the case of automobiles. 


So the farmer who takes up livestock, starting with 
a few head, decides he must have more, so he produces 
feed crops more carefully and more abundantly, takes 
good care of his young animals, gets along without 
buying something he otherwise would have spent money 
for—and presently has accumulated substantial capital 
in the form of his flocks and herds. This gives him 
standing at the banks; he no longer has to pay “time 
prices.” It also gives him reserve power to carry him 
through a period of low prices for “money crops”—and 
this is really a highly important consideration, for as 
Dean Eugene Davenport has well said :— 

“One difficulty with farming is that as a usual 


thing it is a small business. The farmer, therefore, 
can’t do business on a ten-year average. If he gets 








a big loss in any one season, it-nearly puts him out 

of business.” 

It is just at this point that the farmer who has both 
crops and livestock has a great advantage over the 
mere crops farmer. Livestock constitutes a sort of 
savings bank of accumulated capital with which the 
farmer can tide himself over years of crop price de 
pression such as many sections are now experiencing, 











Benefits of Federal Land Banks 
Be es benefits of the Federal Land Bank system 


to the farmers are numerous,” said President 
T. F. Davis of the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, and we heartily agree with him, even if we 


also insist that certain improvements will make the 
system far more helpful, 
Continuing, President Dayis 
said: “The three most im- 
portant benefits which these banks have brought to 
the. tarmers are :— 


“First: Money at rates substantially lower than the farmer 
can obtain from any other source. 

“Second: A means of 
amortizing his mortgage. 

“Third: Relief from the annual dread of failure to meet 
a heavy mortgage or the necessity of renewing same. 


oe oe: 


BENEFITS OF 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


systematic saving and gradually 


“Before the farm loan system was established, it was 
not infrequent for farmers to pay 8 per cent, 10 per 


cent, and often higher inter 
GREATLY REDUCED ;) fini Pe “i . “a 
INTEREST RATES or money secu ed by a hrst 

mortgage on their farms. When 


the Federal Land Banks began to operate early in 1917 
their interest rate was 5 per cent. It has fluctuated, of 
course, in relation with the cost of their funds. Our 
present rate is 5%4 per cent. However, under the pro- 
visions of the Farm Loan Act, the Federal Land 
Banks, irrespective of money markets or any other 
contingencies, cannot charge in excess of 6 per cent to 
the farmers. 

“Now let us see what that means in dollars and cents. 
At this time the Federal Land of New Orleans has in 


force about 70,000 loans, totaling approximately $110; | 


000,000. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that all these loans bear 5% per cent interest, and that 
had the farm loan system not come into existence the 
farmers would be paying only 8 per cent for their 
money, there would be a saving of $2,750,000 annually 
to the farmers of our district who placed their loans 
with us. 
ee oe 

“However, this is only a small portion of the benefits 
in interest savings that this Federal Land Bank has 
brought the farmers. While 
we have not the actual statis 
tics on this, it is reasonable 
to suppose that we have not over 50 per cent of the 
entire farm mortgages in our district, and therefore 
there are at least $110,000,000 farm loans in our dis 
trict in the hands of other loaning agencies, such a 
insurance companies, commercial banks, and long-time 
loan companies. Very soon after the Federal Land 
Banks began to operate the interest rate on farm mort: 
gages was immediately lowered by all other loanimg 
agencies, and there is no hyperbole in the statement 
that the farm loan system has saved the farmers who 
do not borrow through its agencies at least an addr 
tional $2,750,000 annually in interest charges. 

ee 


HELPS THOSE WHO 
BORROW ELSEWHERE 


system provides a means of SY 
gradual amortization of a mort 
gage. Loans through the Federal 
Land Banks are made for periods 
of 5, 10, 15, 20, or 30 years. They 
are repayable in annual installments which include 
one-fifth, one-tenth, one-fifteenth, one-twentieth, or of 
thirtieth of the loan, according to the period of 
loan, and 5%4 per cent of the unpaid principal of 
loan. This is different from the old custom of renew 
ing each year the full principal of the loan, payilié 
only the accrued interest on it. 


“The farm loan 
tematic saving and 


HOW LOANS ARE 
REPAID 


“In addition to the regular principal payment which 
is included in the annual installment, after five yea 
on any installment maturity date, a borrower may # 
ticipate the maturity of his mortgage by special pa 
ments of either the whole or a part of the balance? 
his loan.” 
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Friendly ‘Talks From Longview Farm 


About Dogs, Wars, Fires, Banks, Negroes, Legumes, and Red Earth 


a chain gang. Probably I ought to explain right 

away that he was not a lawbreaker but a social 
service or welfare worker who had himself committed 
to prison on an imaginary charge (by agreement with 
the authorities) because he wish- 
ed to live the life of a convict 
for a little while and get first- 
hand knowledge of penal condi- 
tions and of the mind and mood 
of prisoners. 

This friend tells me that there 
are just about as definite social 
orders or grades of respectability 
inside prison walls as outside. 
“The lowest prisoner in the so- 
cial scale,” he says, “is the nar- 
cotic peddler. Next comes the sneak thief or purse 
snatcher, and so on up.” 


ree a good friend who served a little while on 





CLARENCE POE 


What I am wondering just now is whether that 
despicably low specimen of humanity, the “hit-and-run 
driver,’ would not be rated well toward the bottom of 
the scale, even in a group of convicts. His victims 
not only include human beings, but dumb animals more 
worthy of preservation than himself. Last night, for 
example, from the nearby road came the piteous wails 
of Longview’s favorite collie—and a speeding car 
swept on, uncaring for the death agony of a faithful, 
intelligent, and beautiful creature whose glad welcome 
as I returned home each night had seemed more human 
than animal-like. 

II 


How much of benefit we can get from our regret 
over the suffering involved in such minor tragedies of 
farm life I do not know, but there is perhaps one value 
that all of us can extract from them. For I never see 
a wounded, dying animal without increasing my deter- 
mination to do all I can to prevent the slaughter of 
human beings by war. On a bitter winter morning 
the sight of a horse struck by a car and left half 
frozen and half dying in a pool of blood—that horror 
in the case of an animal, I reflected, was but one ex- 
ample of what had happened to countless human be- 
ings in the World War and in all previous wars. And 
just today the papers announce that the mother of a 
boy who used to live not far from us is sailing with 
other “gold star mothers” to see the grave of her son 
in Flanders fields. 

Ill 


That many of us should differ sincerely about the 
best way of curbing war is natural. But certainly all 
of us should decide on some method which we believe 
promises the greatest results and get actively behind 
that program. And we should have nothing but loath- 
ing and contempt for any politician in any party who 
1s content merely to denounce such elementary steps as 
the World Court advocated by President Hoover—un- 
less such a politician has something he thinks better to 
offer that looks to genuine and practical peace promo- 
tion. The duty of helping end war rests so heavily upon 
all intelligent people that no one can be excused for 
criticising peace plans without proposing some sup- 
posedly better substitute. 

Iv 


The need for fire insurance has been twice illustrated 
on Longview Farm since the beginning of the year. In 
the first instance, a tenant house caught fire—evidently 
from the “popping out” of sparks from a wood fire 
left unquenched when the whole family left for a little 
while. At first I was not sure that. this particular 
house had been covered in my farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance policy, but investigation proved that it had 
been, and the very welcome check for the loss came in 
almost as soon as my claim was presented. 


The other fire—in a milk barn alongside our main 
dairy barn—was fortunately stopped promptly but 
taught another valuable lesson. For a neighbor living 
Just a few hundred yards away rushed to our help with 
a fire extinguisher—something that had been provided 
for the residence on Longview but had not been installed 
in the barns. At any rate that fire extinguisher plus that 
very valuable asset, a good, friendly neighbor, probably 
Saved us hundreds of dollars that day. And it may be 
that this mention of our experience may save similar 
sums to other readers. 

Vv 


ms The burning up of the tenant house suggests another 
. ougnt, and that is the importance of keeping money 
lived yank instead of in the home. Two Negro men 
in this house, and all the money they had saved 
h years went up in smoke. Of course, we all know 
that it is important to select a strong bank in which 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to deposit, but one might deposit in almost any bank 
and have it safer than if left in a house. Furthermore, 
not only is the money safer, but the owner also. Only 
last night we heard of the murder of a Negro who was 
supposed to keep money in his house. 


Vi 


Perhaps, too, we ought to give credit to some unlet- 
tered Southern farm Negroes for a higher type of 
honor than is displayed by many people who have en- 
joyed better advantages. As I talked with one of the 
victims of our tenant house fire, he said: “Well, I sure 
am glad my King Solomon’s money didn’t git burned 
up! Yow see, I’m treasurer of King Solomon’s Lodge, 
and by good luck, I had their money in my britches- 
pocket instid o’ the house!” Of course, a less honor- 
able spirit might easily have claimed otherwise and 
profited accordingly—if one may ever be said to profit 
by anything won at the expense of conscience. 


In this connection, I am reminded that another Negro 
worker on Longview last year went out of his way to 
help identify and convict a couple of Negro bootleggers 
who were caught on a road running through the place. 
And one nearby Negro family seems to me about the 
finest illustration of persistent, unceasing industry that 
I know. Along with all that is said about the less 
reputable class of Negroes, we ought to recognize and 
encourage those who are honorable and law-abiding. 


vil 


We had on Longview Farm this spring about the 
prettiest fields of crimson clover we have ever had, and 
probably one explanation is that it was sowed very 
early—about the middle of August—and was_thor- 
oughly rooted before cold weather came. And while I 
joined two friends from Minnesota and went a long 
distance to see some famous gardens this spring, I have 
seen few views more beautiful than this field of blos- 
soming crimson clover mingled here and there with the 
rich purple of blossoming vetch. 


In fact, it seems almost worth while sowing clover 
and vetch just for their beauty. First, there is the 
beauty of green fields that so cheerfully defy the 
bleak reign of winter; next is the beauty of lush, grow- 
ing verdure matting over the fields in early spring; and 
then at haying time the beauty of great masses of 
crimson and purple blossoms—favorite colors of ancient 
kings and princes. We had a field of rye alongside the 
clover-vetch combination and the contrast was as that 
of prince and pauper. The legume crops as a rule are 
so much prettier than non-legume as to make one won- 
der if the Almighty were not enticing us into growing 
legumes by giving them the greater charm of ap- 
pearance. 

Vill 

Just before sundown—I say “sundown” and rather 
wish we might preserve some of these strong, homely 
Saxon phrases of our fathers instead of surrendering 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY “ 
LIFE: “RED EARTH” 


N HOLLAND’S Magazine we find this strik- 
ing poem about a subject discussed in the 
next column :— 


I knew the black earth of the North 
As a child knows its mother: 

The black land that my father owned, 
And I knew no other, 

Until, ome dazzling sunset hour, 

The South, and its red earth glowing! 
And here was I in a strange bright land, 
Little knowing 

That I would take deep root within 
That red soil, and would love it 
More than I loved the black earth 
With the north wind above it. 


q 
Q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
4 
q 
q 
My first sight of the red earth 
Shall never be forgotten: 
Sunset, and a red land 
White with cotton; _ h 
Sunset, and the red hills, 
And wild asters blurring § 
Every gully purple where 
The late wind was stirring— ) 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
ja | 


Always from the North a call— 
Through the sweet blue distance; 
Always from my father’s land 

A definite insistence; 

But my roots have struck so deep— 
Deep beyond believing— 

In this red earth of the South— 

I shall not be leaving. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


TOKIO OOOO ODIO 


Oh Oh Oh I OK Oe OOO 


wholly to a citified vocabulary—just before sundown 
and just after delighting in the rich mingling of royal 
purple and crimson in the clover-vetch field, I sat on 
my horse and looked over a plowed field of red- 
dish-yellow earth which the setting sun behind me con- 
verted into a glowing beauty like that of a rich Persian 
carpet. There was a gloss or sheen about it that made 
one feel that the spring soil itself was alive and pulsing 
with a conscious and aspiring beauty and vitality. Al- 
together it was a rather startling effect, in fact, and 
one that no painter, so far as I have. seen, has yet fully 
put on canvas, not even Rosa Bonheur in her famous 
masterpiece, “Plowing.” 
IX 

And all this brought to mind the fact that those of 
us who live in the Southern hill country often assume 
that red soils are found in all sections of America. 
But they are not. My two Minnesota friends on a visit 
South last month expressed surprise and delight at 
seeing red earth, and in a recent Harper’s Magazine 
Mary Heaton Vorse says :— 

“North Carolina has beauty enough to make the 
fortune of a European country. In the springtime, 
red, fertile, plowed hillsides overwhelm the eyes 
with the flame of their color. -There is no poet 
who has sung adequately of the gamut of reds 
which shout and sing in the Piedmont fields, and 
which in the evening light are washed with purple.” 


In our poem on this page Grace Noll Crowell of 
Texas (she formerly lived in the North) puts the same 
thought into verse. Very often (as Robert Browning 
somewhere reminds us) we pass by some special form 
of beauty year after year. until some friend or book or 
poem or painting calls our attention to it. Possibly 
this may be true of many of us in the case of the rich, 
colorful soil which the recent spring plowing all over 
Dixie has now made especially vivid. 


Something to Read 


“Livestock Judging and Selection” 


OT only for all stockmen, but also for every 
N farmer who wishes to break away from the old 

“one-armed system of farming” and instead “add 
animal production to plant production,” here is some- 
thing to read—and then keep to read and refer to over 
and over again. Livestock Judging and Selection is 
the name of the book. It is written by Robert S. 
Curtis, who for twenty-five years was animal husband- 
man at the North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture. Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, are the publish- 
ers; price, $3. You may send us orders if you wish. 





Two editions of the book have been exhausted. This 
new (third) edition has been revised wherever needed, 
other parts have been re-written, and many entirely 
new features have been added. In its 472 pages, there 
are 199 illustrations. This new edition of Mr. Curtis’ 
book is a practical guide for— 


—buying or selling dairy, beef, and dual purpose cattle, swine, 
sheep, and work animals, 

—judging and fitting these animals for exhibition, and 

—selecting types desirable for breeding. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 
Let’s Plan Now for July 4 


FTER weeks of hard work in planting and culti- 
vating crops, the farmer is entitled to a day off 
on July 4. And it will be more enjoyable for 

any of us if the day is made a gala day for the whole 
neighborhood or community and not just for us indi- 
vidually. It is none too early to begin planning now 
for a picnic or agricultural excursion or some other 
community event. 


A Thought for the eek 


E MUST all work for the sake of work; we 

must all work, as Thoreau says again, in any 

“absorbing pursuit—it does not much matter 
what, so it be honest’’; but the most profitable work is 
that which combines into one continued effort the 
largest proportion of the powers and desires of a man’s 
nature; that into which he will plunge with ardor, and 
from which he will desist with reluctance; in which he 
will know the weariness of fatigue, but not that of 
satiety; and which will be ever fresh, pleasing, and 
stimulating to his taste. Such work holds a man to- 
gether, braced at all points; it does not suffer him to 
doze or wander; it keeps him actively conscious of 
himself, yet raised among superior interests; it gives 
him the profit of industry with the pleasure of a pas- 
time.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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GRINDING THE WHOLE CORN AND SOY- 
BEAN PLANTS 


READER proposes to plant corn and soybeans 

in the same row, “to be cut with a corn binder, 

cured, and ground in a hammer mill for dairy 
He asks :— 


feed.” 

1. “What will be the value of this feed and can it 
be done economically?” And then 
he truly says, “The feed value 
will depend on amount of beans 
and corn grain. 


2. What is the value of corn 
stalks, fodder, and shucks com- 
pared with cottonseed hulls? 


2. What is the value of corn- 
should be planted, what stage to 
cut, and will corn and beans be 
ready to cut at same time?” 


1. Of course, the value of this feed will be influ- 
enced by the proportion of corn to bean plants and the 
yield of bean and corn seed, or the proportion of 
grain to stover. As a matter of fact we doubt the 
economy of this plan or system. With silage, legume 
hay is the best additional dry roughage. It is best for 
the cows and we believe most economical. Cornstalks, 
leaves, and shucks make a low grade roughage when 
cured and grinding does not materially increase its 
feed value. Grinding enables the cows to eat more of 
the corn stover, especially, when ground grains or 
meals are fed with or on it, but such a low grade 
roughage is not good enough for a dairy cow. After 
she has had a liberal allowance of silage she should 
have all the soybean or other good legume hay she will 
eat and should not be compelled to eat a whole lot 
of ground cornstalks. 


Some claim that it also pays to grind soybean hay, 
but the writer does not, except when there is not 
enough soybean hay to supply the needs of the cow 
from the part she will readily eat. In other words, if 
the cow will only eat 75 per cent of the soybean hay, 
we believe it more economical to feed her one-third 
more and use the part uneaten for bedding and ferti- 
lizer than to grind this coarse and less valuable part of 
the soybean plant in order to induce the cow to eat it. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Of course, if enough soybean hay is not grown to 
give the cow all she will eat, then the case may be en- 
tirely different. I believe it will pay better to grind 
soybean hay than to feed corn stover or cottonseed 
hulls, ground or unground, to a dairy cow. 

2. The chemical analysis and digestion tests show 
that corn stover should be superior to cottonseed hulls 
in feeding value, but from experience and observation 
it appears that cottonseed hulls are a better feed than 
analysis and estimated digestible nutrients indicate. 

The following table gives the digestible nutrients in 
the feeds mentioned :— 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
EE AUNMOS eink csdeeas sac 2.2 47.8 1.0 
SS See rere 6 47.3 3 
SEE. 5 os Cie kesndew cess 4 47.3 2 
Cottonseed hulls ............ Be 33.3 1.5 
Soybean (straw or stover). 2.8 38.5 1.0 
BUOGM TAY sccikcveveccsccs 11.7 39.2 1.2 
SIGNET, OOO oes cvsicccseviest 33.2 24.7 16.1 
SER URIS, oa ccdisecsec CoS 67.8 4.6 





The Criterion of the Dairyman 


Profit Depends on Feeding Practices, and Success on Profit 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Pregressive Farmer 


3. If the whole plant is to be ground, perhaps the 
3iloxi is as good a variety as any for the lower two- 
thirds of the Cotton Belt. Our correspondent can best 
judge as to whether his corn and a late variety of soy- 
beans like Biloxi will mature at about the same time 
in his section. As the whole plants are to be ground, 
perhaps both the corn and the soybeans may be al- 
lowed to become more mature before cutting than if 
the beans were cut and cured for hay. As to the corn 
plants, they will probably contain most feed nutrients 
if cut after the corn grain has begun to harden but 
before the stover is entirely dry. The greener the 
stover the better, so long as the corn grain matures full 
hard and sound. As the soybean plants are to be 
ground, they may be allowed to mature ur.iil the pods 
are full grown and begin to ripen. But.the most valu- 
able parts of the soybean plant are the beans, leaves, 
and small or fine stems, hence the beans should be cut 
before the seed shatters or the leaves fall. If both 
corn and soybeans are to be cut with a corn binder as 
indicated, both plants will have to be allowed to get 
pretty ripe and dry or they will not cure in the bundles 
without mold. 


MOW AND FERTILIZE THE PASTURES 


OES it pay to mow the weeds in the -pastures? 
D Judging from the fact that relatively few pas- 

tures are mowed and that by July and August 
many pastures look like nothing but “weed patches,” it 
is safe to infer that most Southern farmers do not 
believe that it pays to mow the pastures or keep down 
the weeds so that the grass can grow. 

But although we are plainly in a hopeless minority, 
we still believe the majority are mistaken. If it pays 
to fence land and set it aside as a pasture, we believe 
it pays to keep down the weeds so the grasses can grow, 
just as we keep down the weeds so that the cotton and 
corn can grow. In fact, we are ready to go further. 
If the pastures are on land that doesn’t wash or is pre- 
vented from washing by terraces, if it is drained suit- 
ably for the plants being used, and it is mowed or the 
weeds kept down, we make bold to say that in our 
belief it will pay to fertilize many pastures. 


MORE AND BETTER ROUGHAGE CALLS 
FOR LESS GRAIN 
A MERICAN livestock producers have always been 


liberal feeders of grains or concentrates com- 

- pared with the feeders of older countries. Grains 
suitable for human food cost too much now to furnish 
economical feed for livestock. A bushel of corn, for 
instance, contains several times as much human food 
as a steer, cow, or pig can make out of it. In the past, 
grains have been relatively cheap in this country and 
consequently have often been fed extravagantly. 

It is easily understood why American livestock feed- 
ers have used larger quantities of concentrates, be- 
cause they were abundant and relatively cheap, but it 
is an amazing fact that the dairymen of the South, 
where grains or concentrates are higher priced than in 
other sections of this country, use a larger proportion 
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of concentrates in feeding their dairy cows than do the 
dairymen of other sections. 

The dairymen of the South must learn not only to 
produce more milk but also to produce it cheaper, They 
can do this by making a larger part’ of the feeds used 
roughage instead of concentrates, Southern dairymen 
do not feed too much grain, as a rule, but too large a 
proportion of their feed is grain, or too much grain is 
fed for every gallon of milk produced. 


Of course, cheaper dairy products may be produced 
by improving the productiveness of the cows, and that 
is highly desirable, but the easiest and quickest way 
for the Southern dairyman:to increase his production 
and lower the cost is to feed more and better home- 
grown roughage. Better pastures will yield good re- 
turns on their cost, and silage and legume hays com- 
plete the roughage requirements. A real effort to improve 
the pastures will prove profitable; silage for winter 
and summer feeding is highly desirable when practi- 
cable, but legume hays, all the cows will eat, are essen- 
tial and there is no excuse for not having them, for 
everyone knows he can produce them if he tries. More 
and better roughages—pastures, silage, and legume 
hays—offer the best means of reducing feed costs and 
increasing profits. There is still time to plant legume 
crops for hay. 


TIME TO CARE FOR DAIRY COW 


HE labor required to milk, feed, care for uten- 

| sils, and clean the barn on 48 Wisconsin dairy 

farms was from 20 to 45 minutes per day per 

cow, according to a survey made by University of Wis- 

consin and the United States Department of Agri- 

culture. The average was 171 hours per cow per year, 

or 28 minutes a day. The hauling out of the manure 

from the barns, delivering milk, and caring for the 
young stock was not counted in on this time. 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


The Surplus Problem Still Faces Us 


ie THE long run, the problem of the exportable 





surplus and its influence on farm prices must be 

solved. While we have always favored a closer ad- 
justment of production to demand, we doubt whether 
reduction of production to a point that eliminates the 
exportable surplus is either possible or de- 
sirable. Warnings from the Farm Board 
will not reduce acreage to that point; the 
only way to secure complete reduction is 
to starve the extra producers out and send 
them to town. Is it sound policy, even 
from the consumers’ point of view, to do this? Our 
exportable surplus is a reserve, an insurance fund 
against bad years, against sudden increases in popu- 
lation, against the artificial scarcity bred by wars. It 
pays the country to have an exportable surplus though 
it doesn’t pay the farmer. Why not let the country 
plan to maintain this reserve and at the same time stop 
penalizing the farmer for producing it? The surplus 
problem is in the background of all our present efforts. 
At the moment, though, the best way to approach it 1s 
to work vigorously to federate codperative agencies, to 
improve marketing methods, and to secure from the 
present act all the advantages it carries. After that, we 
shall be ready for another step.—lVallaces’ Farmer. 
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Here’s How— 


Fact and Fiction About Keeping Up Milk Production 
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How Can I Make Really Good Hay? 


| AM a new hand at making hay, but 
I want to do the job right. Please 
give .me some specific instructions in The 


Progressive Farmer about when and 
how.” 

Allright, good 
friend, we begin 
with when. 

I 
When Is the 


Right Time to Cut? 
—The state of 
growth and maturity 
at which hay should 
be mowed is an im- 
portant factor. It governs the quality 
of hay. If the hay is mowed too early, 
then there will be a loss in gross yield 
and gross nutrients; if cut too late, then 
the hay may be coarse, unpalatable, and 
generally poorer in quality. A standard 
rule is to cut hay when in full bloom. 
Never let the seed mature before cutting 
hay, since this makes straw and not hay. 





Cc. L. NSWMAN 


Coarse grasses and legumes should be 
cut in earlier stages of growth than fine, 
or small leaved and small stemmed kinds. 
Thus, sorghum, Sudan grass, Johnson 
grass, and the like, should be cut when 
these coarse grasses are coming well into 
bloom. Timothy and redtop should be cut 
later, but before the seed is ripe. Soy- 
beans and cowpeas need to be cut when the 
bean and pea seed have reached their 
full size—soybeans before the pods begin 
to turn yellow. Varieties of cowpeas that 
ripen nearly all pods in a short while 
need to be cut just before the pods begin 
to ripen. Other varieties of cowpeas that 
ripen pods successfully through a long 
period should be cut after the first pods 
have ripened. Alfalfa should be cut when 
coming well into bloom or when the next 
crop of young shoots appears on the base 


There’s an Art to It and Here Are ““Whens” 
and **Hows” to Help You 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of the stems. Sweet clover should be 
cut six or seven inches above the ground 
before it blooms. Small grain makes the 
best hay when. cut after it is in full bloom 
but before the grains are full grown. 


In deciding what time of the day to cut 
hay there are several things to consider 
and on which there are differences of 
opinion. As a_ general rule, mowing 
should not be done when the crop is wet 
with either dew or rain. Other things to 
consider are the yield, the weather pros- 
pects, cloudiness, moisture in the soil, and 
if a tedder is or is not to be used. It is 
often a good plan to 

—run the mower in the morning, 

—tedder in the afternoon, 

—rake into windrows the next day, 

—and put into cocks the day after. 

Legume hay needs to be handled more 
promptly than grass hay in order that the 
leaves may be saved by preventing them 
from becoming too dry on top of the 
swath or windrow. 


Curing to Get Quality.—The process 
of curing hay is primarily reducing its 
water content and secondarily to allow it 
to pass through its “sweat,” which in 
reality is a chemical process. First qual- 
ity hay is made when its surplus water is 
gotten rid of as quickly as possible and 
from all parts of the plant at the same 
time. When this is done, the hay retains 
its green color, and, if it is legume hay, 


retains its leaves also. Leaves are the most 
valuable part of all hays. To retain both 
the leaves and the green color, the pri- 
mary curing process should be carried 
through quickly and while the hay is as 
much as possible in its own shade. Sun, 
rain, and wind have an important effect 
upon the curing of hay. Freshly cut and 
green hay may not be seriously injured by 
a shower; but partly cured leguminous 
hay may be seriously injured and the 
quality of grass hay lowered if it re- 
mains wet. Wind and a reasonable degree 
of sunshine are great helps in making 
good hay, while cloudiness and an excess 
of rain may cause it to spoil before it 
reaches the second curing stage. 


The first steps in curing hay are :— 


1. Let it lie in the swath until the top leaves 
are well wilted and then tedder. 

2. Rake into windrows, where it should re- 
main until the top leaves are dry but not 
brittle. If the drying on the under side of 
the windrow is not prompt, then turn the 
windrow ‘over, or straddle with a rake and 
bunch it into round open piles. 

3. Before the leaves are too dry on the sur- 
face of windrow or bunched hay, make me- 
dium size cocks, building them as high and 
as narrow as is safe to avoid their blowing 
over. 

4. Haycocks that are left long in the field 
should be covered with caps soon after they 
are made. The caps not only protect the hay 
from rain but improve its color, aroma, pala- 
tability, and feeding value. Further, hay 
protected by caps holds its leaves and may 
remain in the field much longer without in- 
jury. This last is an important item when 
there is a lot of other farm work to be done. 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm 
“What Is Soil—Not Just Dirt, Is It?’’ 


HEN Sam Johnson entered the 

office the other day he “toted” two 
cumbersome paper wrapped packages. 
After he had opened them, he ran _ his 
hands deep into his trousers pockets 
(“britches” Sam calls this article of wear- 
ing apparel) and said: “Here’s two pack- 
ages of soil I dug up in one field. The 
land that package came from produces 
fine crops of everything I have ever 
planted on it. This other sample doesn’t 
grow good crops of anything except 
watergrasses and smartweeds. I want to 
know what makes the difference? What 
is soil? It’s not just dirt, is it?” 


“In an agricultural sense, soil is the 
outside layer of the earth’s surface. It is 
made up of finely divided rock mixed 
with organic matter—mold, humus—and 
many living organisms, and furnishes 
food for plants such as trees of the for- 
est and the crops of our fields. We like 
to call it the home of plants.” 


“A mighty good name! I like it!” Sam 
exclaimed. “If it is a poor home you raise 
poor crops; if it’s a good home you raise 
good crops.” 


“Right you are, Sam! A good home 
for plants must have good texture, with 
Particles neither too large nor too small ; 
it must have a good supply of humus; 
and, it must have in it an ample supply 
of the elements of plant food, else these 
¢lements must be added to it.” 


“ . 
Just what is an element?” 


“An element is the simplest form of 


matter. It cannot be separated into other 
substances,” 


“What elements make plant food?” 


“Only ten out of nearly a hundred 
Own elements thus far have been sup- 


posed to be required to grow plants, ac- 
cording to specialists. The ten are :— 


Carbon Phosphorus 
Hydrogen Potassium 
Oxygen Calcium 
Nitrogen Manganese 
Sulphur Iron 


“The first five escape into the air when 
we burn plants. The other five remain 
as ash or mineral matter.” 

“Do animals have to have the same 
elements too?” . 

“Ves, all ten of them and in addition 
sodium and chlorine, which animals and 
man get in common salt. In addition, 
silicon and fluorine are also found in 
plants but may not be necessary to the 
growth of our common crops.” 


“Tf all these elements are in the soil, 
then it is a rich soil, is it not?” 


“Not necessarily, since there may not 
be enough of each. These elements make 
up the chemical composition of soils. The 
soil must contain in addition to these ele- 
ments water to act as a carrier of plant 
food; it must have texture which is given 
it through its content of gravel, sand, 
clay, and silt in varying proportions. But 
it is humus and water that contribute 
enormously to the good texture of soils— 
humus and water.” 


“How deep is the soil?” 


“The soil proper, or agricultural soil, 
is the surface layer and usually it is as 
deep as we make it by plowing and the 
addition of humus. The scientists refer 
to it as ‘extending from the surface down 
to some decided change in texture, color, 
or structure of material.’ Some areas are 


so badly washed that there is no soil left, 
but in cultivated fields the soil is from a 
few inches down to 12 or more inches 
deep. It is as deep as we make it by 
plowing and adding organic matter to it.” 

“Then the deeper we make it, the bet- 
ter it will be?” 

“Not necessarily. It rarely pays to plow 
deeper than 10 inches and most good au- 
thorities say that 7 to 8 inches is deep 
enough to plow average soils with a re- 
sponsive subsoil—one without hardpan 
and one that permits water and roots to 
penetrate it readily. There should not 
be a sudden variation in texture when 
we pass from soil proper to subsoil.” 


“That may make the difference be- 
tween these two samples of soil I brought. 
This sample came from what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer calls ‘a poor spot.’ It is 
about 100 feet long and half that wide.” 

“Feel this sample, Sam, and then feel 
the other. Do they have a different feel ?” 


“They sure do. This one is lumpy. 
It doesn’t feel good. Now this other is 
soft and mellow. It all mashes up be- 
tween my fingers. What makes the dif- 
ference?” asked Sam eagerly. 


“The difference is very evidently due 
to three needs: drainage, lime, and or- 
ganic matter; and they should be sup- 
plied in the order named: 

1, Draimage is needed to get rid of stand- 
ing water and to let the air in with its 
oxygen. 

2. Lime is needed to correct acidity and to 
break up the lumpy and hard condition of the 
soil, 

3. Humus is needed for the same and many 
other purposes. Besides it makes the soil 


The second stage in haymaking takes 
place after the surplus water has left the 
hay and is a chemical process of fermen- 
tation, commonly called “sweating.” Dur- 
ing this process the aroma develops, the 
hay becomes more palatable and more 
nutritious. The change takes place while 
the hay is bulked in stack or mow and it 
will keep without spoiling almost indefi- 
nitely, when it has successfully passed 
this final curing process, if kept dry. 

Ill 

Storing and Stacking.—Thé proper 
storage of hay, or “keeping hay until it 
gives out,” is greatly neglected in the 
Cotton Belt. Few farms have roof stor- 
age to hold more than a few months’ 
supply. 

Not having barn space to store our hay 
makes it necessary that it be stacked. 
Haystacks are not always built properly. 
They should be symmetrical, round, and 
have the same diameter up to the height 
at which they begin to be narrowed to a 
point over the center of the stack, thus 
making the “roof.” The vertical distance 
from the highest point of the stack down 
to where it begins to narrow should be 
about two-thirds the diameter of the 
stack. The foundation of the stack may 
be made of boards or poles. The center 
of the stack should be packed well while 
it is being made, keeping the center al- 
ways higher than the edges, and gently 
sloping from the center to the edges. 
This will keep rain from entering. 
Make the top secure with wires weighted 
at each end and placed across the 
top. These weighted wires should be 
long enough to reach just over the ver- 
tical sides. Galvanized roofing or canvas 
stack covers should be placed over the 
tops of the stacks if the hay is to remain 
some time in the open. 


Lesson: 


moist (not wet), supplies plant food, encour- 
ages bacterial activity, makes the soil loose 
and mellow, so that air and crop roots can 
easily penetrate and occupy a larger, more 
congenial, and more satisfying home.” 


“Taking care of soil and making it 
better,” remarked Sam thoughtfully, “is 
a sure enough responsibility—it sure is. 
I'll treat it better from now on. What 
shall I do with these two samples—drop 
’em in the wastebasket?” 


“Just let them alone, Sam. We will 
try a little experiment with them and—” 

“What you going to try?” 

“Haven’t made my plans yet. Will try 
to have a surprise for you when you come 
again about a week from now.” 

“Shucks! I want to know now,” said 
Sam, as he reluctantly bade us goodbye. 





| POISON FOR BEAN BEETLES 


as 








HEN the first yellow patches of 

Mexican bean beetle eggs are seen 
on the under side of the bean leaves, dust 
or spray with a poison. Repeat a week 
to 10 days later, and if this doesn’t en- 
tirely eliminate them, give the third one 
three to five days after the second one. 
The poison must be gotten on the under 
side of the leaves, as these bugs eat from 
the under side only and do not eat all the 
way through. Use a dust mixture made 
up of one pound of calcium arsenate, one 
pound of sulphur, and four pounds pow- 
dered lime. If the sulphur isn’t available 
use a mixture of one pound of calcium 
arsenate and 7 to 9 pounds powdered lime. 
Pull up and burn the old bean vines as 
soon as they have served their.purpose, — 
and thus help to check a second genera- , 4 
tion of these pests. L. A. NIVEN. + — 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“WS THERE any crop I can sow now 

that will be ready to cut before the 
end of July?” Yes, Sudan grass, barn- 
yard millet, and German millet. 


Sheep Ticks Doing Harm 

“Ticks are keeping my sheep poor and 
making the wool inferior. Is there any 
way to get rid of them?” Full instruc- 
tions for the care of the flock under tick 
conditions are given in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 798. A copy of this bulletin will 
be sent on request to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Get this 
bulletin and follow its instructions. But 
if you have a county farm agent see him 
right away. 
Fertilizing Strawberries 

“What should a good summer straw- 
berry fertilizer analyze and when should 
it be applied?” Apply 400 to 600 pounds 
of 3-8-8 or 300 to 500 pounds of a 4-12-12 
mixture as soon as picking ceases, culti- 
vate into the soil, and keep berries free 
of weeds until frost. 


To Keep Bugs Out of Log House Logs 
“T am cutting some logs to be used for 
building purposes and am asking how I 
can keep bugs out of them?” ~- Write the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., atid ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1582 Protecting Log Cabin From Insecis. 
This 20-page bulletin will give all the 
information you probably will need. 


Weight of a Gallon of Milk 

“How much does a gallon of milk 
weigh?” Milk containing 3 per cent but- 
terfat weighs 8.6 pounds per gallon. The 


» higher the per cent of butterfat the less a 


gallon weighs, for cream is lighter than 
skimmilk. But the difference in case of 
4 or 5 per cent milk is very slight. Ordi- 
narily 8.6 pounds to the gallon is the rule. 
Law Against Setting Fire 

“A neighbor burned some grass on his 
land about 200 yards from my line. The 
fire got away and burned over ten or more 
acres of my best timber; killed every leaf 
on some pines 60 feet high. What can 
I do about it?” If the neighbor set the 
fire without giving you notice, he is liable 
to indictment, and upon conviction may 
be fined from $50 to $500 or imprisoned 


from two to four months. If he owns 
no property, of course you could not col- 
lect damages. But if the owner of the 
land or one of his hired men or wage 
hands started the fire without notice, you 
could both indict and sue for damages to 
your timber. This seems to be the law in 
North Carolina. In South Carolina the 
law seems not to require that notice be 
given; but a person convicted of starting 
a fire that damages neighboring woods 
or other property is punishable by a fine 
of $25 to $500, or by imprisonment in 
jail up to one year, and is also liable for 
the damage done. 
To Keep Lime Fresh 

“How can I keep stone lime fresh so 
as to be able to make spray mixture and 
limewater for eggs when wanted?” There 
are two ways. (1) Seal up the stone lime 
in airtight glass or stone jars and keep 
them in a dry place; (2) put the lime 
in open jugs or jars covered with water 
in a tub, barrel, or quiet pond. The lime 
slakes when first covered with the water 
and then remains fresh (in a putty state) 
under the water. 
Plaster No Substitute for Fertilizer 

“Is it necessary to use superphosphate 
for corn on land fertilized with land 
plaster last fall? (2) Will 200 pounds each 
of land plaster and superphosphate make 
a good fertilizer for corn and for sor- 
ghum for syrup?” Land plaster in no 
way takes the place of phosphate ferti- 
lizer. (2) No. In your very sandy soil 
apply under corn and sorghum this mix- 
ture per acre :— 


Superphosphate ..............250 pounds 
Witrate OF BOGa sevice csrsccevs 100 pounds 
Muriate of potash ............ 50 pounds 


When the corn is knee-high, top-dress 
with 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
Mildew on Rose Bushes 

“My rose bushes are mildewing badly. 
What can I do to get rid of it and have 
roses?” You are not the only one who 
neglected to spray in December and Janu- 
ary when the bushes were dormant. The 
best you can do now is to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture or summer strength 
lime-sulphur once a week for three weeks. 
Then watch your bushes closely and re- 
peat if the mildew reappears. 


The Progressive Farmep . 


Shake, Man, Shake! 


Staley, the Forestry Man, Bringing T hings 
to Pass in South Carolina 


HE South Carolina folks got him out 

of the woods up in Pennsylvania. 
Governor Pinchot had found that there 
was good forestry timber in the young 
fellow and was using him. And that was 
fine training ground, for Pennsylvania 
ranks among the foremost states in mod- 
ern and progressive forestry work. 


About two years ago the South Caro- 
lina Committee of Forestry heard of 
Lewis E. Staley up there in Pennsylvania 
and engaged him as state forester. As 
soon as he landed, he took straight to the 
woods again and has made a noteworthy 
record of progress. From the report of 
the State Forestry Commission for the 
year 1929, the following items of accom- 
plishment have been condensed :— 

1. Five forest fire protection associations 
covering 277,830 acres, with several other or- 
ganizations well under way. 

2. Educational moving picture outfit ‘on 
wheels” on the job of telling the story of for- 
est protection to the boys and girls and grown 
people in every schoolhouse in the state. 

3. Thousands of copies of the law against 
firing woods on tough cardboard distributed 
to timberland owners for posting in public 
places. 

4. Forestry exhibits at the state fair and six 
large county and district fairs. 

5. Forest tree nursery established near Cam- 
den, where seedling trees are grown and sold 


to timberland owners for reforestation. The 
nursery in 1929 contained :— 
GROTSICAL GION ..2 ec ine-<6 s'c.0es 0s viness SOU 
PE SEMOE nc so nvadenseeeehaee sess 498,000 
RUNGE NEE co. cow b-xiie'nsd sc cbatinde cians 400 
ME I fos nda.bdacnes s 60ass casei 5a See 


6. To meet the 1930 spring demand for trees 
to plant, which went far beyond the depart- 
ment’s supply, more than 400,000 trees were 
secured from other states. 

7. Last but not least—the publication of this 
1929 Report of the State Commission of For- 
estry, of which Mr. Staley is’ secretary. 
There is not a dry line or a dull picture in 
its 50 or 60 pages. It is instructive from 
cover to cover, and shows the immense pos- 
sibilities of the Palmetto State’s tree crops. 


Mr. Staley writes us this :— 

“As time goes on, we hope to make 
South Carolina one of the best states 
from a timber standpoint. This is hitch- 


ing our little wagon to the stars, but why 
not?” 

Yes, why not? Has South Carolina a 
greater need or a better opportunity than 
it now has of catching step with Staley 
and backing him to the limit? Here is the 


a 
ae 





LEWIS E. STALEY 


program of the State Commission of For- 
estry, as set forth in the report which it 
is the State Forester’s task to carry 
out :-— 

1. To make this vast area (14,000,000 acres of 
land that must grow trees if used to best 


advantage) produce timber. And incidentally 
to— 


2. Increase the game supply. 

3. Provide an abundance of pure water for 
domestic purposes and water power. 

4. Insure recreation and employment ior citi- 
zens of the state. 

5. Prevent erosion and aid in reducing de- 
struction by storms and floods to a minimum. 

Let everybody congratulate Staley on 
the big and inspiring job ahead of him 
and the enthusiastic and effective way in 
which he has taken hold of it. 


South Carolina Farm News 


By A. B. 


TO FARMERS’ Week in South Caro- 
1 lina this year is the disappointing 
news that must be 
office of Dr. W. W. Long, director of 
the Extension Serv- 
ice. The explanation 
is lack ,of funds be- 
cause of reduction 
in appropriations for 

Clemson College. 
Director Long says, 
“We regret to dis- 
appoint so many peo- 
ple but there is noth- 
ing else to be done 
under the circum- 
stances.” 

II 

National 4-H club camp delegates 
from South Carolina are Percy Ander- 
son, Florence County, and Harper Wel- 
born, Anderson County, who have done 
outstanding club work. The camp will 
be held in Washington, D. C., June 18-24. 

lil 

County Agents Say.—Here is a 
bird’s-eye view of farm doings and inter- 
ests in the Palmetto state as seen, heard, 
and reported by wide-awake county 
agents :— 

McCormick.—It is interesting to drive over 
the county and note the close-spacing of cot- 
ton rows.—Thos. W. Morgan. 

Saluda.—Calf club boys are now growing 
sufficient feed to maintain their club animals. 
A nice run of heifer calves has heartened the 
older boys who have club-grown cows fresh- 
ening.—Claude Rothell. 

Fairfield.—Reid Powell, poultry club boy, 
made a brick brooder. Three of his neigh- 
bors, seeing Reid’s, made brooders of their 





A. B. BRYAN 
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own. All are giving entire 
H. Lemmon. 


satisfaction—R. 


Lexington.—The poultry record flocks show 
considerable increase in production. The high- 
est flock, belonging to Ray Derrick, produced 
an average of 23 eggs per hen last month.— 
Clyde S. Addy. 

Abbeville—During the month we bought for 
farmers 400 bushels of velvet beans to be 
planted for forage crops especially by those 
planning to-sell dairy products this winter— 
Z. D. Robertson. 


Colleton.—William W. Cone came out first 
in the state for March with his commercial 
poultry flock of 735 birds. His average was 
23.8 eggs per hen, total income $337.38, show 
ing a net gain of $118.80 above feed costs— 
L. W. Alford. 

Barnwell.—A. R. Dunbar fed 15 pigs for 9 
days. They weighed 1,482 pounds when start 
ed and 3,030 when shipped, average daily gain 
per pig being 2.15 pounds.—H. G. Boylston. 

Spartanburg.—As a result of calf club work 
conducted since 1925, we have greatly increased 
the number of farmers owning registered 
Jersey cattle. We organized the Spartanburg 
Jersey Cattle Club, April 24, with a membet- 
ship of 30.—Ernest Carnes. 


Horry.—Beekeepers who had diseased bees 
have used 12 Italian queens in requeening and 
an order has been placed for 18 more. Italiam 
bees are withstanding the diseases while many 
of the native bees are being killed out.—T. ™ 
Evans, 

Laurens.—The building of the cheese factory 
in Greenwood is creating interest among of 
farmers. During the month two purebr 
bulls have been placed, making five sinc 
January.—C. B. Cannon, 

Florence.—I have established 34 new perms 
nent pastures this spring and have secuf 


2,400 pounds of carpet grass and lespedeza 

in codperative shipments, Many more pastures 
have been sowed with seed bought direct 
J. W. McLendon. 4 
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Fifteen Minutes of ‘Timely Reading 





BUSINESS NEWS OF eae" 
TO FARMERS 


| By W. C. LASSETTER | 


| Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





OWARD E. SNEATHEN, mana- 

ger of truck sales for Dodge Broth- 
ers, says that 36 per cent of all the work 
done on farms in the United States in 
1929 was done by 
trucks and tractors 
and that this is dou- 
ble the percentage 
performed by trucks 
and tractors in 1924. 
He is speaking of 
horsepower. Human 
“labor is not included. 
According to his 
statement the section 
composed of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin led all others with 51 per cent of the 
total horsepower work done by trucks 
and tractors. It may surprise some to 
find that our own South Atlantic states 
are credited with being second with a 
percentage rating of 49 on the same basis. 


We always look upon ditching as a 
bad job. We have always associated 
it with pick and spade and shovel and axe 
and mire. And when the ground was 
full of roots—ugh-h-h! But now they’ve 
taken to blowing them out and ditching is 
no longer the job it once was. You mere- 
ly plant a lot of dynamite and seek a re- 
spectful distance. Someone gives a little 
crank a quick turn and mud, dirt, rocks, 
and roots take to the air. Then if you 
look where they were you'll find your 
ditch, Any of the makers of dynamite 
will be glad to tell you how. We happen 
to be looking at a book of instructions, 
Ditching with Dynamite, published by E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


W. C. LASSETTER 


III 

While speaking of dynamite we are 
prompted to offer a word of caution about 
dynamite caps. Most grown people know 
how dangerous they are. Far too many 
children have found out about that after 
it was too late. It’s up to the grown folks 
to keep such things where no child can 
ever get his hands on one of them. We 
hope no one who reads this paragraph 
will ever be responsible for the loss of 
the hand or an eye or the life of a child. 


IV 


It is refreshing to find a manufac- 
turer of commercial feeds offering a 
plan such as this for the benefit of the 
dairyman. Here it is, taken from a circu- 
lar picked out of our mail :— 


“The Purina Plan for Dairy Prosperity 
1. Raise all the feed you can. 
corn, oats, and other grains.) 
2. You can’t economize feeding an unbal- 
anced ration. Use just enough “balancing” 


“el to supply what your home-grown feeds 
ac 


(Hay, ensilage, 
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Burp a Love Nest by climbing down 


; a rung at a time, changing one let- 
€r only in each step without transposing. 


fe answer will be found elsewhere in this 
sue, 


Here’s Inspiration, Information, and 
Instruction for All the Family 


3. Check up on each cow’s production, and 
sell the unprofitable cows to the butcher. 


4. You can’t starve a profit out of a cow. 
It is even more important today than in times 
of high prices, to feed a ration that will pro- 
duce the most profit above feed cost.” 

This was published by the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. We dare say the 
dairyman who follows this advice will be 
able to pay cash for his commercial feeds 
and that his profits will be leading him 
into larger herds and hence into the pur- 
chase of more commercial feeds. 

V 

A dull saw or mowing machine 
blade or a shovel with a broken handle 
can take a lot of joy out of living. How 
to keep the tools and mechanical aids in 
shape for satisfactory work is one of the 
big jobs on any farm. One of the most 
practical books we have seen on that 
subject has just come to our desk. It is 
called Fitting Farm Tools, and is pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. It covers 44 practical farm 
jobs and if we are any judge, it should 
be a big help to those who like to do their 
own repair work. The price is $1. 


A fillle Sevmon 
On » Good ff 


ealth 
F. M. Reersrtir, M.D. 


What Is Preventive Medicine? 


HERE seems to be so much misin- 
formation among all classes of peo- 
ple in regard to preventive medicine, that 
I am going to try in this week’s sermon- 
ette to explain what 
this important branch 
of medicine is and 
does. 
| ls 
Curative medicine 
and preventive medi- 
cine are entirely 
different. Curative 
medicine deals with 
the individual; pre- 
ventive medicine 
deals with the masses of people. 


er ee” 





DR. REGISTER 


In preventive medicine, the same pre- 
scription for preventing typhoid fever— 
vaccination and sanitation—will fit prac- 
tically all the people of a given county. 
The same would be true of smallpox, 
diphtheria, and all the other communi- 
cable diseases. First, we determine what 
disease we wish to prevent and how to 
prevent it; then go at it in a wholesale 
way. 

This would not do at all in curative 
medicine. Each person sick with typhoid 
fever, or any other disease, is a case of 
itself. We must know not only how to 
treat the disease but also the particular 


person who is sick with it. After we 
have made a diagnosis and found out 
what disease the patient has, we are not 


ready to begin treatment until we have 
also thoroughly examined the sick per- 
son to find out (1) the stage the disease 
has reached, (2) the patient’s reaction to 
the disease, (3) the patient’s reaction to 
the medicines we expect to administer, 
and (4) the size of dose for this particu- 
lar patient, for dosage of medicine varies 
greatly. 
4.4 


We cannot treat great masses of peo- 
ple in a curative way. This is one reason 
why “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
ton of cure” and is far cheaper. One 
man in preventive medicine can go out 
and in three weeks’ time give treatment 
to prevent typhoid fever to 10,000 peo- 
ple. The same is true of smallpox and 


diphtheria, and the cost per patient 
would be small. But after people take 
these diseases, there are too many dif- 


ferences in people and conditions to allow 
us to give curative treatment by whole- 
sale. 

I get many letters asking me for treat- 
ment for this, that, or the other disease, 
or for certain symptoms. Of course only 
a quack would pretend to do this kind of 
practice. The local doctor must be de- 
pended on for curative medicine, while 
our public health departments must look 
after their job of doing all they can to 
keep people from getting sick. 


19°79 


So, gentle reader, please get this fixed 
in your mind: that preventive medicine 
and curative medicine are distinct 
branches of health work and each one has 
a distinct part to perform. 

Every county should have a health de- 
partment. If you have a health officer 
in your county, remember that it is his 
job to do preventive practice, and not 
curative practice. He can give treatment 
to 10,000 people to prevent typhoid fever 
in a shorter period of time than he can 
treat one case of it. 


Let the physicians who practice medi- 
cine treat sickness, and the health officer 
prevent sickness. There is plenty for 
both to do, but their jobs are separate. 


(jarden and Orchard 


THIRTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 
1T out water sprouts from bearing fruit 


i 
te trees and save the moisture and plant 
food for the trees. 

2. Clean up old plants in the garden as soon 
as bearing season is over and plant some- 
thing else. 

3. If plant lice get on watermelons, cucum- 
bers, cantaloupes, or other plants, spray them 
with nicotine sulphate. 

4. Make second setting cf tomatoes by the 
end of this month or early June, and a third 
by early July. 

5. Blossom-end canker or rot of tomatoes 
is usually due to a lack of moisture. Water- 
ing well will prevent, but not cure it. 

6. Don’t plant cowpeas or soybeans in pecan 
orchard, as they attract the stink bug, which 
attacks the young pecan nuts. Use velvet 
beans, beggarweed, or something else as a 
cover crop. 

7. Cut the dewberry plants 
ground as soon as bearing 
and pile them up and burn 
and cultivate the new plants 
start growing. 


off close to the 
season is over 
them. Fertilize 
as soon as they 


8. Just as soon as the last planting of snap- 
beans is up make another one. Keep this up 
throughout the summer and into early fall and 
the result should be an abundance of fresh, 
tender beans at all times. 

9, Every few years it pays to cut down the 
old blackberry plants immediately after the 
picking season. New plants will soon develop 
and all the old ones may be burned and thus 
destroy many disease spores. 

10. When picking snapbeans to sell locally 
or ship do the following: (a) pick only when 
dry, (b) carefully grade, removing any brok- 
en, overripe, immature, diseased or other- 
wise imperfect pods, (c) keep out of sun and 
in a cool, dry place after picking. 

11. A mixture of calcium arsenate or arsenate 
of lead in the proportion of 1 part to 6 to 9 
of powdered lime dusted on plants will con- 
trol all eating insects and worms, such as 
cabbage worms and potato bugs. Use flour 
sacks to apply this material if a dust gun 
is not available. 


12. Let’s grow seed sweet potatoes for next 
year’s crop from vine cuttings, setting them 
on ground where potatoes haven't been grown 
for several years. This will enable us to have 
disease-free seed, which in turn, if bedded in 
disease-free soil, will mean good plants for 
next year’s crop. 

13. How necessary it is to put the soil in 
the orchard in the right condition for hold- 
ing moisture during dry spells is illustrated 
by the fact that a good size 25- to 30-year-old 
apple tree gives off through its leaves a bar- 
rel or more of water per day in summer. 
Other fruit and field crops consume great 


quantities of and if a reserve supply 
isn’t provided the dry spells the proper 
growth and development cannot take place. 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVIT W A pies DD 


water 
for 


Life’s Golden Harvest 


CAN never forget a walk I once had 

with the late Dr. King, president of 
Cornell College, in Iowa. Usually when 
I am with a great man I keep still, hav- 
ing learned that I 
can hear more wis- 
dom than I can 
speak. 

I asked him how 
it seemed to be 
nearing 90 years of 


age. I shall never 
forget his answer. 





So I pass it on to 
you in the hope that 
it shall remain un- 
forgettable in- your minds, also. 

I 

One thing he said was, “J am happy 
in the memories of the past.” Someone 
said once that we live twice, if we so live 
that we can remember our lives with 
pleasure. There is something in the mem- 
ory of a dishonorable action that robs it 
of any pleasure we might have had in its 
doing. The value of any day or night is 
what the next day’s memory of it shall be. 

I am inclined to believe these chas- 
tened and whitened souls who have learn- 
ed in a lifetime of good deeds the fullest 
possible values of character. 

There is an unrest demon in us who 
tempts us to drive to the full limit with 
no thought of the future. We listen to 
this little imp always to our own peril. 

Each day’s sunset gives one less day to 
live, but one more day to remember. 


II 

The second thing that this great man 
said was, “J am happy in the present 
keeping of God.” There is a tendency to 
depreciate the Power that never sleeps. 
Have you ever made a list of the calami- 
ties that you have escaped? This is a 
world of dangers. We cannot tell how 
long we will be free from pain and dis- 
ease. Two weeks ago a dear old lady in 
my church underwent an operation for 
goitre. The physicians did not give her 
much encouragement. Three days after 
her operation, she said, “I suppose I am 
one of the oldest people who has gone 
under the knife. I asked God to keep me 
throughout the ordeal and somehow in a 
marvelous way, He has.” 

Wiseacres turn up their noses at such 
ideas, but millions of people have experi- 
enced the upholding power of God in mo- 
ments of the bitterest loneliness and suf- 
fering, and as many have found present 
pleasures sweeter by the same power. 

Ill 

The third thing that this great old man 
said was, “J am happy in the prospects of 
heaven's glad reunions.” 

Perhaps not so much is said about 
heaven as in other days, but as many 
people are putting forth on the last voy- 
age as before. Emigration to eternity 
keeps up. 

We cannot but believe that we are im- 
mortal. Something within us prompts us 
to believe it. This man lived for seven- 
teen years upon borrowed time. As he 
neared the home land of his soul his be- 
lief in its reality became brighter. There- 
fore did this great old man smile as he 
looked forward. 

The aged person who finds happiness in 
memories of the past, is happy today, and 
looks forward with happiness to the fu- 
ture, is indeed -enjoying life’s golden 
harvest. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


==) MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 





ONDAY, May 26.—Washable frocks 
made with flares rather than pleats 
are easier to launder. 

Tuesday, May 27.—A clock for the 
kitchen is a wedding 
gift that the bride is 
sure to appreciate. 

Wednesday, May 
28.—Vary your sum- 
mer breakfasts by 
serving different 
ready cooked cereals 
from day to day. 
Thursday, May 29.— 
If your favorite toilet 
soap is sold in cake 
form only, you can make it into a sham- 
poo yourself. Shave it into flakes, dis- 
solve the shavings in hot water, and add 
cold water as desired. Before applying 
the shampoo, wet the hair, then pour on 
the soap and rub the scalp thoroughly 
with the fingertips. Rinse off the soap 
with hot water, then apply a second lath- 
er. There are many splendid shampoos on 
the market which are ready for use. 


MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, May 30.—Your spring hat will 
retain its shape if you keep it on a hat 
tree instead of laying it flat on the shelf. 
Round cereal boxes can be painted or 
covered with cretonne for this purpose. 


Saturday, May 31.—Keep plenty of cool 
fresh water where the cats and dogs can 
get it at all hours. Many a poor dog 
has been shot for mad because it was suf- 
fering from fits brought on by lack of 
water in hot weather. 

Sunday, June 1—“To be trusted is a 
greater compliment than to be loved.”— 
J. MacDonald. 





| ° CANNING FRUIT 


L 

a successful canning it is important 
to use only absolutely fresh, clean, 

Discard all fruit which is 

at all decayed or overripe. The best 

flavor is obtained when young, fresh, 

tender, quickly grown products are used. 


} 





Fruits are usually canned in syrups 
made of sugar and water in varying pro- 
portions. Thin syrups are used for very 
sweet fruits, such as sweet cherries, 
peaches, and some berries. A _ slightly 
heavier syrup may be used for medium 
sweet fruits. Sour fruits such as goose- 


Aunt Jet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Ella has always attracted attention by 
havin’ pains, an’ tryin’ to tell her she 
ain’t in bad shape is like tryin’ to take 
candy away from a spoiled baby.” 

“I didn’t know Mary Anne had been 
up to anything until I heard her fussin’ 
about the narrow-minded folks in this 
town.” 


berries, plums, and sour cherries require 
a thick or heavy syrup. 

The thin syrup is made as follows: 
bring to boil one cup sugar and three 
cups water. For medium syrup, bring to 
boil one cup sugar and two cups water. 
For thick syrup, bring to boil one cup 
sugar and one cup water. Fruit juices 
may be used in any of the syrups in place 
of water. 

The most modern equipment for can- 
ning includes a steam pressure cooker, 


ft — 


glass 
scalding vessel, a cold dip vessel, a jar 
lifter, a fruit funnel, stainless steel knives 
and wooden paddles, accurate measuring 


jars or tin cans, a sterilizer, a 


cups, spoons, and scales. If glass jars 
are used, use only new rubbers. 


The great advantages of using a pres- 
sure cooker for canning lie in its simplic- 
ity, the short duration of the process per- 
iod, and a consequent saving of fuel. 


Blackberries, blueberries, dewberries, 
huckleberries, Loganberries, and _ rasp- 
berries are simply packed in containers. 
Containers are filled with boiling hot 
medium syrup and processed for five 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 

Editor’s Note.—Would you like a modern 
bulletin giving careful directions for can- 
ning fruits, vegetables, and meats? If so, 
write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman. She 


will be glad to send one free copy to each 
person requesting it. 





| COOKIES—CRISP AND SPICY | 





OOKIES are almost a_ household 

necessity during the summer months. 
The well filled cookie jar can be raided for 
the picnic that is planned at the last min- 
ute, one or two crisp ginger snaps are 
just right with the between meal glass of 
milk the youngsters need and enjoy, and 
combined with a cooling fruit drink they 
serve as dainty refreshments for informal 
summer parties or those times when the 
neighbors just “drop in.” You'll like the 
following recipes for a variety of delicious 
cookies :— 

Crisp Ginger Cookies.—Two-thirds cup sug- 
ar, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup shortening, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 2 teaspoons ginger, 4% cup vine- 
gar, flour to mold. Mix sugar, molasses, and 
vinegar. Add melted shortening. Sift soda 
and ginger with 1 cup of flour, and add first 
mixture, Add enough flour to roll very thin. 


Bake in a moderate oven, watching carefully, 
as ginger cookies burn rather easily. 

Soft Molasses Cookies.—One cup shortening, 
% cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 4% cup sour miik, 
2 teaspoons soda, 1 teaspoon vinegar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2% cups flour. Cream the short- 




















ening and the sugar and add the molasses and 
milk. Mix well and add dry ingredients 
mixed and sifted together. Mix thoroughly. 
Roll the dough thin and cut in rounds. Chill- 
ing the dough before rolling makes it easier 
to handle. Bake on greased sheet in mod- 
erate oven. 


Raisin Rocks.—One cup shortening, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, flour, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 cups molasses, 1 
cup seeded raisins. Put the shortening, sugar, 
molasses, ginger, and salt into a saucepan 
together. Stir the mixture until it boils, then 
boil it 5 minutes. Pour into a bowl and stir 
in flour and soda sifted together until it is 
just stiff enough to drop from a 
spoon. Add the raisins and drop 
by spoonfuls on a greased shallow 
pan. Bake the rocks in a moderate 
oven, 


Bran Coconut Drops.—One cup 
cooking bran, % cup coconut, 4 cup 
sugar, 2 egg whites, % teaspoon al- 
mond extract. Beat the egg whites 
and add the other ingredients. Drop 


FRUIT MAY BE CANNED IN 
GLASS JARS OR TIN CANS 


If canned in tin, plunge tin cans 
immediately into cold water and 
cool as quickly as possible. This 
stops further cooking. 


from a teaspoon on a greased baking sheet. 
Bake in a. moderate oven until browned. 


Molasses Brownies.—One-third cup shorten- 
ing, 1 beaten egg, 4% cup sugar, % teaspoon 
baking powder, 4% cup molasses, 1 cup flour, 
2 squares melted chocolate, 4 cup chopped 
nut meats. Cream the shortening, add other 
ingredients (in order given), drop from spoon 
on greased pan, and bake about 12 minutes in 
a moderate oven. 





ITHE SECRET OF POPULARITY| 


The letters on the subject, “The Secret of 
Popularity,” showed a wide difference of opin- 
ion, yet almost all agreed that to have friends 
we must, in Solomon’s words, “Show our- 
selves friendly.” A good disposition, tact, 
and a genuine interest in others ranked high 
among the qualities mentioned. And it seemed 
to be agreed that great beauty is not essen- 
tial although neatness and well chosen clothes 
were considered important. The judges 
awarded the first prize of $5 to Miss Mary N. 
Hammond, of Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina; the second prize of $3 to Margarette 
Browning, of Stewart County, Tennessee, and 
a special third prize of $1 to Alta Crow, of 
McLennan County, Texas. 





We wish we could publish more of the fine 
letters but are giving a list of the names of 
those deserving honorable mention, 


(First Prize Letter) 


E SOMETIMES look about us and 
wonder why some people are so 
much more popular than others. There 
are some people who have.so much mag- 
netism that they attract us as honey does 
a bee or as a piece of magnet draws iron. 


The ability to entertain makes one pop- 
ular. We enjoy being with a person who 
talks about the things we are interested 
in, the person who forgets himself entirely 
and has our own interests at heart. No 
one cares to carry on a conversation with 
one who talks about nothing but his trou- 
bles or ailments. 


The accomplished person or the person 
who can do things stands a better. chance 
in society than the Dumb Dora or Dumb 
Henry who can do nothing or say nothing. 
The boy or girl who can play musical in- 
struments, sing, recite, or join in the mod- 








The Progressive Formey 


ern gates at a party or social ¢ 
is much more popular than one who can 
do nothing but sit. Those who are mete. 
ly ornaments or wallflowers do not do 
much toward making the party a success, 


Kindness helps to make one popular, 
The person who has a smile or good 
morning for everyone he sees is the per- 
son who has the most friends. It doesn’t 
hurt us to be kind to all we meet, and 
truly if we have friends, we must be 
friendly. 


The intelligent or educated person 
ranks higher socially than an ignorant 
person. We can usually pick out the col- 
lege graduate from one who has dropped 
out of school in his teens. However, we 
do find educated people who are unpopu- 
lar, but they are usually those who are 
too “stuck” on themselves and. disgust us 
because of their egotism. If boys or girls 
do not have common sense. to begin with, 
they will. be less popular when they leave 
college than before. 


We like to claim as our friend the 
person who has a neat personal appear- 
ance. One does not necessarily have to 
dress expensively, but should choose styles 
and colors that make him look his very 
best. After all it is not a matter of money 
but a matter of taste. 


We like to talk to a composed person, 





| PATTERNS 


it } 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you need 
the latest style guide. Our new summer 
fashion magazine, just off the press, will give 
you the most recent fashion news as to style, 
fabric, and trimming. _ The price is 15 cents. 
Send today for your copy, addressing Pattern 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at your 
nearest office. 








te —_ 
THIS IS MISS MARIGOLD 

Her real name is Betty Skinner. 

Every county in Florida has its own adore, 
ed flower and Duval has the marigold. rie 
year at the girls’ short course, Florida tae 
beautiful garden party, directed by S 
Thursby, at which each girl wore her county 
flower. 

The body of Miss Marigold’s dress is grec 
and leaves of a little lighter green adorn! 
The two lower ruffles are burnt orange, ¢ 
next two orange, and the upper two are ye 
low. The streamers are green and tiny @ 
golds are tied to the ends of them. ‘a 


gathering : 
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P the person who feels as much at ease with 


4 king as a peasant. There is no one to 
pe envied thore than one who is natural 
and composed and no one that fills us 
with more disgust than one who puts on 
s9 many airs that we are a nervous wreck 
when we get through talking to him. 
MARY N. HAMMOND. 


(Second Prize Letter) 
| SEEMS to me that the quality most 
necessary for popularity is being an 
all-around person. That is the quality 
that makes you enter willingly into what- 


ever your companion enjoys. If you are 
accompanying an athlete to some kind of 
game, show an interest in the game. If 
your companion is fond of the sound of 
his own voice listen attentively to the oc- 
casional “lectures” he gives you. 

A person who goes to a party or in- 
formal gathering should be willing to do 
that which he is asked to do, if possible. 
If you are asked to sing, play, suggest a 
game, or lead a game, don’t wait to be 
begged. The person who wants to be 
coaxed is boresome. 

As to good looks I have seen many 
people who cannot rightly be called beau- 
tiful, yet they are very popular. Cer- 
tainly one should dress to suit the occa- 
sion, wear what is becoming, and be well 
groomed. 

Be graceful too. No one wants a 
blundering, awkward person at a party to 
tip over the punch bowl! or break an ice 
cream saucer. 

How careful we should be of our 
words! Take care not to say anything 
to annoy or embarrass those you are with. 
Do not be so serious as to be called a 
goody-goody, yet don’t be so bold as to 
be called fast. Watch your temper, con- 
trol your mind, and be self-confident. 

In addition to ali these qualities keep 
up with modern times, read the latest 
books and magazines. 

And then smile and be cheerful. 


MARGARETTE BROWNING. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


(Names and counties are given.) 


North Carolina.—Walter P. Greason, For- 
syth; Mrs. C. T. Turnstall, Wake; Pearl Wat- 
kins, Richmond; Mrs. J. A. Sinclair, Samp- 
son; Ruth Allgood, Granville; Bessie Mae 
Hood, Wayne; Mrs. Jesse Comer, Rockingham; 
Mrs. J. W. Cutler, Beaufort; Mrs. J. L 
Sharpe, Rockingham; Hettie Woodall, Har- 
nett; Elise Conrad, Forsyth; Mrs. W. T. 
Rawls, Bladen; Mrs. Mary B. McLean, Hoke. 


South Carolina.—Gertrude Newton, Pickens; 
Mrs. H. D. Lybrand, Lexington; May Dukes, 
Orangeburg; Rebecca Pratt Feemster, York; 
Mamie Estelle Hyatt, Chester; Ruth Ellison, 
Anderson; Eula Louise Frost, Clarendon. 


Virginia.—Thelma Broughman, Allegheny; 
Janie Smith, Mecklenburg; Mrs. J. O. Deal, 
Shenandoah; Mary A. Fittz, Mecklenburg; E. 
S. Patrick, Tazewell; Irene Daggy, Augusta; 
Eva Perry, Augusta. 





| WHICH SLEEVE TREATMENT | 
DO YOU PREFER? | 








HE cape sleeve is attractive and ad- 
mirably suitable for summer wéar. 
The puffed sleeve is very popular too, 
and deservedly so for it lends just the 
right dainty touch to certain styles. 
That’s it—a matter of style: one sleeve 
for one, and the other for another. 








Pattern Department 











d 


3498—The tendency in summer clothes is 
toward the romantic style. This mod- 
el straight from Paris is a beautiful 
example. The sash and the bows on 
the sleeves are softly feminine, as is 
the graceful skirt. Any sheer ma- 
terial would make up beautifully in 
this design which is for sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 39-inch material with 1% yards of 
39-inch contrasting. 

316—The wee girls’ frocks remain simple. 

Chis little model is suitable for play 

hours or for dress up times. It can be 

made with short or long sleeves. The 

















pattern is designed for sizes 2, 4, 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 154 yards 
of 32-inch material. 


3497—Even the sports frocks are inclined 
toward daintiness this season. Scal- 
loped collar and cuffs, big pockets, 
and trim belt all combine to make a 
charming costume. Printed cotton 
ratine or gingham would be lovely 
for making it. The pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting material. 
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Owned and operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
ii Providence, R.1., U.S. A. 


(567R) 11 


Teaching your old tools 
new tricks with the help of a 

























‘ OOLS whose 
: edges have be- 
come blunted with 
use respond to the 
sustained speed of 
Black Diamond 
Files. 





From hoes to har- 
row discs, you can 
teach old tools 
new cutting tricks 
with files stamped 
with the Black 
Diamond Brand. 


At your hard- 
ware dealer’s. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SINCE 1863 THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 








Blue Serge Suits 
MEN’S—ALL WOOL 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
MacHENRY SERGE CoO., F5, 


ae 
106 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


EASY TO KILL ano 
RID PLACE or FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK — CHEAP TO USE 





Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
dollars in losses of livestock and lowered milk pro- 
duction, not to mention the spreading of disease which 
has killed whole herds, 





Now, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
tion of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
by which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
of insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
Known as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
cows and horses. When FLY-KILL is applied it is 
fatal to flies and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 
squitoes and moths. 


This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
flies will not come near stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. 


So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this 
discovery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, 
we offer to send any reader of this publication a full 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. With this as a base you ean mix at 
home enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 

or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 
get yours free. 


You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to the Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 311, 3702 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once. Mix and use accord- 
ing to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
minutes you do not find the insect pests have vanished 
or been killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 
sults guaranteed or money refunded, Used for years 
by houSewives and leading herdsmen, Write today. 
(Ady. ) 





FRESE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. You will 
receive a sample of this delightfully fragrant 

bhamp It elimi dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
feectly. C ins no I fats. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 306 48 Warren Street, New York 














TOMBSTONES 






Get $60 stone for $19.95 or $100 
stone for $29.95 direct from Quarry, 
by sending names of _ neighbors 
needing tombstones. Every stone 
cut from beautiful Georgia Marble. 
Lettering Free. Hundreds of satis- 
fied purchasers. Money back guar- 
antee. Don’t miss this chance to 
mark your loved one’s. grave. 
Write quick. Wilburn Marble Ce., 
Dept. A-4, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Progressive Farmer 


Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTESX Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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WILL REPRESENT NORTH | 
CAROLINA AT 4-H CAMP | 





| By L. R. HARRILL 
| State Club Leader for North Carolina 








ECAUSE of their outstanding ac- 
complishments as 4-H club mem- 
bers, Mary Emma Powell, of Sampson 
County; Paul Moose, of Catawba Coun- 
ty; Lena Early, of Iredell County; and 
Ellenson McDougald, of Lee County, 
have been selected as delegates to repre- 
sent North Carolina 4-H club members 
at the Fourth National 4-H Camp, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., June 18-24. 


Mary Emma Powell is 19 years old 
and is one of the outstanding club mem- 
bers in the state. She has been a club 
member for six years completing projects 
in food, clothing, and room improvement, 
making outstanding records in each proj- 
ect. In the work in clothing she has 
learned to make her own dresses and do 
good plain sewing. Through her work 
in foods, she has learned to select, pre- 
pare, and serve meals as well as to can 
fruits and vegetables from the family gar- 
den. She has also completed a room im- 
provement project, transforming her room 
through the use of homemade furniture, 
doing over floors and walls, and adding 
colorful draperies and furnishings. She is 
an outstanding. leader and has served in 
the capacity of local leader. She has also 
assisted her home agent in giving demon- 
strations, has been president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary of her local club and 
at the present time is president of the 
state organization of 4-H clubs. 

Lena Early is 19 years of age and 
has been a member of the Cool Spring 
4-H club for six years. 
clothing project she has learned to plan, 
select, and construct her dresses and make 
household linens. She has completed the 
work in foods, learning food selection and 
preparation, meal planning and table serv- 
ice, and the preservation of fruits and 
vegetables from the home orchard and 
garden. Through her room improvement 
work she has refinished her furniture, 
walls, and floors, and has made curtains 
and other bright furnishings. She is an 
owtstanding recreational leader in her 
own community and has served in the 
capacity of county leader of recreation. 
She has also served as president of her 
local 4-H club for three years. 


Paul Moose was charter member of 
the first poultry club in Catawba Coun- 
ty and also a charter member of the first 
Jersey calf club in North Carolina. This 
was in 1919. He has been a club member 
ever since, a total of ten years. During 
this time he has raised 15 calves. The 
average size of his poultry flock has 
been 73 chickens. He has shown his Bar- 
red Rocks at some 30 or more fairs and 
shows, including the Madison Square 
Poultry Show. His chickens have won 
95 blue ribbons and 88 red ribbons, a to- 
tal of $198.60 in prizes. He has also wor 
$279.75 in premium money in calf club 
work. He holds a certificate of merit 
from the American Poultry Association. 
Paul has held all of the offices in his local 
4-H club and has served four years as a 
leader. He has represented his county at 
club camps and at the state short course. 

Ellenson McDougald, of Lee Coun- 
ty, has been a club member for six years, 
during which he has worked consistently 
on one project, cotton. With the exception 
of one year, he has averaged a net prott 
of $102.31 per acre. He has practiced the 
best methods and carefully followed the 
plans of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. His results with cotton have done 
much to improve the cultural methods of 
growing cotton in his community, and 
have attracted attention throughout the 


Through her | 


® From / tol7 


5 Address Letters to UndePF fare of Progressive Farmer S 





county. Ellenson is a leader of 4-H club 
work in his community and in the county. 
He represented his county on the live- 
stock and seed judging teams at the state 
fair in 1925 and again in 1929, won third 
prize in Eastern Carolina Chamber of 
Commerce Cotton Club Contest in 1925, 
won four blue ribbons and one red rib- 
bon on exhibits, was Lee County cotton 
club champion in 1926, 1927, 1928, won 
scholarship to state short course in 1927, 
1928, and 1929, was elected star camper 
at tri-county camp, was state champion 
cotton club member for two years, and 
was first North Carolina club member to 
receive a certificate of efficiency in ter- 
racing. Ellenson has always taken club 
work seriously. He has helped to man- 





MELVIN COLLIER 


“I’m the largest one, of course,” Melvin 
writes from his home in Virginia. Anyway, 
he is a hustling youngster and was the first 
boy to win an Achievement Club certificate. 
But we're still wondering who his buddy is. 


age the farm since his father’s death, has 
stood at the head of his class since enter- 
ing high school. 


While in Washington these club mem- 
bers will be the guests of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany will pay the expenses of Mary 
Emma Powell and Ellenson McDougald 
to the camp. This is the third year that 
they have paid all expenses of two of 
North Carolina’s delegates. 





| WHAT FUTURE FARMERS OF | 
| VIRGINIA ARE DOING 


L 4 





HE annual meeting of Future Farm- 
ers of Virginia, the state organiza- 
tion of students of vocational agriculture, 
will be held at Blacksburg June 17, 18, 
and 19, 
Il 


The featvre of thrift through sav- 
ings account and investment in farm- 
ing is an important feature of the pro- 
gram of Future Farmers of Virginia. 
The Mt. Jackson Chapter stands first with 
$8,723.85 invested in savings and farm- 
ing. With $1,400 on deposit, Thelbert 
Roby of the Kenbridge High School has 
the largest savings account. Dale Porter, 
of Grassy Creek, leads in the state by 
having invested $2,365 in farming. 


Every member of the following 
Future Farmers of Virginia chapters 
has a savings account: Buchanan, Burke’s 
Garden, Central, Elk Creek, Ewing, 
Floris, Grassy Creek, Kenbridge, Pen- 
nington Gap, Mt. Jackson, New Market, 








Poquoson, Strasburg,. Toano, and Wood- 
lawn. 


IV 
Future Farmer of Virginia chapters 
will compete in a best chapter contest 
this year. Each chapter competing for 
the $35, $25, and $15 prizes will be graded 
on the following factors :— 


Quality of Accom- 
program plishment 


1. Supervised practice ... 50 200 
2. Codperative activities.. 35 140 
3. Community service ... 25 100 
4. Leadership activities... 20 80 
5. Earnings and savings... 20 80 
6. Conduct of meetings.... 20 80 
Fp DOABLE ORED — osikasc os dues 15 60 
S. MecrEatioM ssisicicccceve 15 60 

Total perfect score.. 200 800 


The program of work for 1930 in 
each chapter of Future Farmers of 
Virginia includes the following :— 


1. Make the department serve the commu- 
nity better and have a better department:— 

(a) Improve rank of department. 

(b) Better supervised practice work, with 
90 per cent of enterprises completed. 

(c) School ground or community beautifi- 
cation. 

2. A thrift bank in every chapter, with 100 
per cent of members of chapters paying dues 
by October 1. 

3. Farm tour or camp. Work toward state 
camp. 

4. Hold a Father and Son Banquet. 

5. Engage in codperative buying or selling. 

6. Every chapter secure a $3 “ad’’ for Chap- 
ter Chats, 





| BUILDING HOMES FOR THE | 
| MARTINS 


(First Prize Letter) 


EAR Uncle P. F.:— 
D I am a boy 13 years old. Until two 


years ago we lived on a farm—four hun- 
dred acres of rough land—but now we live 
on a small place near town. 





I have planted gourd seed every year since 
I was five years old. Last year I raised only 
nine gourds. Two of tl.ese were so late they 
froze. I am going to plant more this year. 

I always train the vines over a fence or 
old building so that the gourds will hang 
down and make the handles straight. 

I have found that they grow much larger 
if I plant them in rich ground. 


A gourd vine doesn’t smell sweet but it 
has pretty white blossoms. You always have 
lots more flowers than you do gourds be- 
cause some of them only fertilize the other 
blossoms. I can tell when they open which 
ones will make gourds. 

I have up seven gourds now for birds but 
it has been so cold that no martins have 
come to us yet. I hope they come soon for 
we need them to help keep hawks off our 
chickens. JAMES R. COOK. 

Madison County, Arkansas. 


(Second Prize Letter) 
Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


I am going to tell you about the good luck 
I had in growing gourds. I could not get 
but 12 seed. I planted them in the spring. 
In three weeks, to my surprise, I found there 
were five hills up. I worked them very care- 
fully and the vines grew very fast. On the 
five hills I made 86 gourds. 

In February I had my oldest brother to 
help me fix the gourds on the pole. We put 
up a pole about 30 feet high with 16 gourds 
on it. There are already nine martins build- 
ing in the gourds. I am going to have one 
more pole put up because I believe that 
enough martins will come to build in each 
gourd. I have given our neighbors gourds 
to put up for the martins to build and 
raise in. 

I know by hearing people talk that the 
martin is a very useful bird. If it weren’t 
for the martins mother would not have such 
good luck with her chickens because the 
hawks are so bad. The martins keep them 
away. They are also a lot of help in eating 
insects. J. LUBY BRYAN. 

Sampson County, N. C. 


(Honorable Mention) 
Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


Last year you asked the children who read 
The Progressive Farmer to raise gourds. I 
always read the paper so I planted two hills 
of gourds. I raised 32 gourds. I trained 
some of the vines to grow up in a tree. In 
that way I obtained some long, straight- 
necked gourds, with an average length of 
about two feet. Some of the gourds were 
small and some were large, but on an aver- 
age they would hold about two quarts. I had 
some rather odd shaped gourd necks. They 
were in these shapes: ram horns, bull horns, 
and billy goat horns. I am putting up 16 
martin homes this spring. I gave gourds to 
several of my friends, including the state 


highway man, Mr. McGirth. 
plant more gourds this year, 


EMMA DAN 
Brunswick County, N. C. POR 


I am going to 


(Brief Bits) 


I raised 50 gourds in 1929 and I put up 25 
for martins. I have 12 martins in my gourds 
If you want to grow  short-handled gourds 
let them grow on the ground; if yoy ‘ 


you wa 
long-handled gourds, plant them on a feneatte 
Clarence Bachelor, North Carolina. as 
All of my gourds got broken and I didn’t 
get to put up but two. But I have built 


four bird houses and I am building one today 
Every house has a nest in it.—Vivian Stroup, 
South Carolina. : 

We did not plant any gourd seed 1 
though a vine or two came up and we got 
seed for this year. We have a martin box.— 
Bob Ledbetter, North Carolina, 

I raised five gourds last year. I am very 
much interested in birds, especially the blue- 
birds. I like them best anyhow. Most peo- 
ple I have seen like the wren best—Mineola 
Stephenson, North Carolina. 


ast year 


I did not have good luck with my gourds 
last year but I am planting more this year. 
I have made some bird houses and I feed the 
little birds in snowy weather and when food 
is hard for them to find.—Marie Wheeler, 
North Carolina. 


I have six martin gourds and I have seen 
15 martins, I think. I love birds and do not 
like to see anyone harm them.—Edna Caison, 
North Carolina. 

Uncle P. F., this makes my second year 
in growing gourds. Lots of my little friends 
saw my martins and gourds and decided to 
plant some seed for themselves.—Katherine 
Stephenson, North Carolina. 

We planted eight hills of seed last year and 
the vines produced 35 gourds. We have put 
up 24 out of the 35. Five martins have already 
arrived to make their homes in our gourds. 
We have no less than 25 martins every year.— 
Mary Livingston, North Carolina. 

I like all the birds, bees, butterflies, rab- 
bits, and squirrels. I have up three bird 
houses and my martin gourds.—Roy Freeman, 
South Carolina. 

One day last year before my gourds were 
ripe my little three-year-old brother went 
out and pulled them all off the vines, so of 
course I’ll have to plant them this year out 
of baby’s reach. Anyhow, my big brother and 
I made a lot of bird nests in other ways, 
I want to plant two cherry trees for the birds 
this year.—Keith Thomas, South Carolina. 

I am very anxious to tell you what success 
I had with my gourds. Off 20 vines I got 
12 good gourds and since I had 8 left over 
from year before last I put up 20 gourds. 
This is very early for martins in our part 
of the state but four pairs have already ar- 
rived. I hope that many more will come. One 
morning I went into the garden and there I 
found three gourds grown together. When 
it came time to fix them for the birds I 
cut those gourds and made three little rooms. 
I hope most of all that birds will build in 
these.—Louise Davidson, North Carolina, 








_ 4-H Honor Roll _ 


NORTH CAROLINA GIRLS 
DURHAM COUNTY 


Kathleen Cooley is a leader of the Bethesda 
quartet. She directed the singing achieve- 
ment day with three assistants and she 
also directed the music for the annual 
joint girls’ and boys’ 4-H club picnic in 
the form of an eight piece kitchen band. 

Edith Bledsoe won first place in the club 
work in Bethesda club. She was chosen 
as the healthiest club girl who attended 
the state short course from Durham Coun- 
ty and she was in a play at the short 
course. She rode on the Armistice Day 
4-H club float. 


Helen Hall is president of the Bragtown club, 
competed in a demonstration in ‘Know 
Durham Week,” winning first place. She 
repeated this demonstration in Raleigh and 
won first place. She led the singing i 
her club last year. 

Alma Shepherd is president of the Lowes 
Grove club. She won second place m 
demonstration work on achievement day, 
led the recreation achievement day, has 
a recreational class of 75 small 4-H club 
girls, gave this group an Easter egg hunt 
last Easter, directed recreation at girls 
camp, directed all activities at the girls’ 
and boys’ annual 4-H club picnic, took 
part in the dialogue around campfire at 
girls’ and boys’ state short course. Alma 
and Mabel Bowling won first place 
4-H club demonstration work at the state 
fair. She has directed and run the hot 
school lunch at her school in the three 
weeks’ absence of the home economics 
teacher. 








CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


a 


Solution to Love-Nest—1, Love; 4 
Lose; 3, Lost; 4, Lest; 5, Nest. 
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T CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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Yes STO AK UNAS 
BROUGHT A LITTLE 
PEACH,” THE NURSE 








SAID WITH OY AIR= 
‘I'M MIGHTY GLAD ” 
THE FATHER SAID, ” 


“HE DIDN'T BRING 
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Za ROCKINGHAM CO~ V4. 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
“If I had the money,” the rejected swain 
cried, 


“Td travel, for women are fickle.” 
She squeezed his hand, then sped away, 
And in his palm he found a nickel. 
—Sent in by Susie Faulkner, 
Anson County, N. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Vivian Wicker, Lee County, N. C. 
Ethel Cook, Stokes County, N. C. 
Rachel Farr, Greenville County, S. C. 












FUMES 
ill Lice 


Over-night/ 

“Black Leaf 40°’ 
lightly “‘painted” 
on top of roosts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Savestime, 
labor, expense. 


















Works while 


flock roosts 
When fowls perch 


for night “Black & 


Leaf 40" fumesare (aoa 

released, permeating the feathers, killing 
the lice. The $1.25 package “paints” 

feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., _ Louisville, Ky. 


‘BlackLeaf4O 


“Paint it on the Roosts 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 

Ca, . 


f son. Made of metal, 
cst SEO D NY, 
Vite Maes! 
= 

















SREY Fa? 





can’t spill or tip over; 
2 ) 


will not soil or injure 

SF 7/7) anything. Guaranteed. 

(ST EON Insist upon DAISY FLY 
Pl esectios (a Ba " 

KILLER from your dealer. 

HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


60 Monument’ 19 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 

1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


——— 


aS e STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
its not. costs 
STERLING CO." WR-14 BALTIMORE, MD. 


~" PUREBRED POULTRY 
GHORN HENS tree Prousencs ot 


week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 


i egg contests. Records to = eces. Catalog and spe- 
eial price bulletin free. o.d. 
Grand Rapids, Mieh. 

























eight - 
igreed 


ship 
Seorge B. Ferris, 930 Union, 


___ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLI POLL CA’ THE MEAT AND 


Buns MILK BREED 

and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 

pat a, being of good beef form and high producers of 

co Utterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
+» Route 1, Advanee, North Carolina. 











Jindieg Rantbeien? 


The Wise and Foolish Virgins 


(Lesson for May 25, 1930: 24:1 to 


25313.) 


Matthew 


I 
When and where was this parable spoken? 
The parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
was spoken by Jesus on the Mount of Olives 
on Fuesday, April 4, 30 A. D., three days be- 
fore his death. 
II 
What was the reason for its delivery? 


Four of Christ’s disciples, Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew, asked what signs would 
precede Christ’s second coming and the end 
of the world. This parable was part of his 
answer. 

Ill 

What was the marriage custom on which 
Jesus based his example? 
marriages take place 
women gather 


In Eastern countries, 
at night. At-the bride’s home, 
and prepare her for the ceremony. At the 
groom’s home, men assemble and, after the 
festivities there, escort the groom to the 
bride’s home, where the women come forth 
to welcome him. Lights, music, singing, 
dancing, and general celebrations mark the 
procession. 


IV 
What was the lamp carried by the ten vir- 
gins? : 
The lamp carried by each of the virgins 


probably was a flat bowl of clay, closed about 
except for one opening at the top, into which 
the oil was poured, and another opening 


which held the wick. These usually were 
converted into torches by placing them on 
the end of long poles. 

Vv 
What is exemplified in the parable? 
The bridezroom, coming unexpectedly at 


night, exemplifies the second coming of Christ. 
The wise and foolish virgins represent those 
who have lived godly and ungodly lives and 
who are prepared to meet him according to 
their deserts. 

VI 

What had preceded the departure of Jesus 
and his disciples to the Mount of Olives? 

On this day, Jesus had engaged in the ar- 
gument with the scribes and Pharisees in 
the temple regarding the payment of the 
temple tax, when he uttered his command: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” 

VII 

What was the prophecy of the temple? 

As Christ and his disciples climbed the 
Mount of Olives, they beheld the temple be- 
low them, rising above Jerusalem. His dis- 
ciples exclaimed at the sight. ‘“‘Verily, I say 
unto you,” Christ exclaimed, “there shall not 
be left here one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.” 


Vill 


What did Jesus say would announce his 
second coming? 

Nations would clash. Famine and earth- 
quakes would be many. Christians would be 
persecuted. False messiahs would arise. The 
gospel would be preached to the whole world. 

IX 

How was that coming to be fulfilled? 

The Son of God would appear in the Heav- 
ens. Hosts of angels would precede him, an- 
nouncing his coming with trumpet blasts. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, 





by Publishers Syndicate) 








“T thought Mary was mad at me, but 
I was goin’ past her yard today lickin’ a 
vanilla cone and she come out and helped 
me eat it.” 

“The best time to go in swimmin’ is 
on Sunday, because you've had a bath on 
Saturday an’ they can’t tell it by lookin’ 





at you.” 
t 





containers. 





1 Milking machine parts should 

first be rinsed with clear, cold 
water, followed by hot water—then 
soaked in a B-K dilution. 





> To prevent contamination and 

make easy cleaning, run a B- 
dilution through separator just 
before using. 


package. 


CONTROL 


BACTERIA 
...IN MILK 


85% of the bacteria that gets into milk at the farm 
comes from contact with non-sterile utensils and 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, 


(S69 R) 13 





Much well water used to rinse utensils 
is contaminated with bacteria. 
with the B-K plan of sterilization. 


Eliminate bacteria 


oe 


! POWERFUL ~ 
DIS IN EC TANT 





Cans, buckets, strainers, 
coolers, fillers and bottles 
should be rinsed with a B-K 
dilution just before using. 


Use B-K according to direction charts in every . 
They comply with Federal Law. 
Send for Bulletin 124 on Dairy Sterilization. 


524 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 





PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 





Summer Prices 
Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and easier to raise. Eggs from 2 year old 
hens. No orders held up. 50 { 
White Tancred Leghorns headed with D. 

Quintuples males of 300 egg strain...... in 00 $ 9.00 
Park’s Rocks, Reds, Brown and Buff Leg- 

horns (mon-setter) ....-...eereeeeeereee A 5.50 10.00 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas ...... 6.00 12.00 
Heavy Mix, 9c; Light Mix, 8c each. 100% live deliv- 
ery, prepaid. Yearling Leghorn hens, now laying, $1.25 
each. 8 week pullets, 85c each; ready for shipment 
May Ist. Leghorns of 330 egg strain. Order from this 
ad or $2 will book order. 


Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


CHICKS THAT PAY 





THE BILLS 


GUARANTERD ITE DIARRHEA BACILLARY 
Under NTE, of N. C. Dept. -] Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, S. C. le Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 

at Hatchery Prices. 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Aeme, North Carolina 


QUALITY Blood 
Tested CHICKS 


For Better Results and Bigger Profits—get QUALITY 
CHICKS. All from purebred, State bleed-tested and 
certified stock—carefully selected for perfect health and 
high egg production. . Rocks, White and Brown 
Leghorns. Last hatch 
May 28. Ad 

QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box A, Lynchburg, Va. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE eauet FLOCKS 





pend for information at once. 





Wyek. Sy Tancred Strn. 50 100 5 

S. C. W. Leghorns ........ $4.50 $ ey = $37. M4 $70.00 
Ss. C. ¥ ah. Leghorns ...... 4.50 37. 70.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds ..... 5.50 10.00 47. 30 90.00 
White Wyandottes .......... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
S. C.. Buff Orpingtons ..... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Assorted Light Breeds ...... 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds ...... 4.50 8.50 37.50 70.00 


100% prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 
this ad, or write for circular. 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 51, Richfield, Pa. 


Ferris and Hollywood Strains 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Our breeders are large birds, long, deep 
rectangular bodies. Selected for size, type 








yr ott production, 
per 100 $37.50—-500 $7000—1,000 


_ JUNIATA POULTRY FARM RICHFIELD, 








BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write etl hex 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 











Blood- Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


“2 One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
ror each chick daily, in drink or feed, stim- 
alates appetite, aids digestion, regulates the 
powels, promotes health, lessens chance of 
disease infection. On the market 25 years. 
Small size 60c, half-pint $1, pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid. 


| Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies 


Gape Remedy that will positively cure 

gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c 

and 50c. Diarrhea Remedy that will 

save 80 to 90% of flocks already in- 

fected, if used regularly. Price 50c. 

Also Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup 
Remedy, 50c each, with money back guaran- 
tee. Agents wanted. Write 


W. H. DORAN, Dept. B, Brandenburg, Ky. 


% wey: Turkeys D Die 


Canthetine aad he will help br prevent 
much of t' 08s, a = yo 
well afford. ‘Trial I size Sytac $1.00; 
C. O. D. if you wish. Give lt it a trial. 
Valuable turkey book FREE, 

THE SYTAC CO. 
Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 

































—— 
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The Progressive Farmep 


slassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 


Carolina, 


covering North 


tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and wi 
including each initial in your name and address. 


hole number, 


Give two good ref- 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquanitance. 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Mississippi Valley... 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
Georgia-Alabama .... 
Texas . 

All five editions 


150,000 N. 


80,000 
105,000 
150,000 
600,000 





Circulation— | States Covered— 


115,000 Miss... 
Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word 
Ga., Ala., and Fla 7c per word 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word 
Whole South 35c per ‘word 


Regular Classified— 


S.-O.. end Va..x 10¢ per word 
6 om Ark., Ww Tenn, 7e per word 


$32. 2. "50 





Display Classified— 


per inch 
per inch 
per inch 
per inch 
per inch 
per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The nieden chpcaaee Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


tinctive and attractive. 
inch in tabl ~_— 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


On Broad River; 500 poultry, auto truck, horse, 
equipment, all furniture, boats, corn, grain, potatoes, 
vegetables, everything included for abundant living and 
happy years to come; 30 acres, 1% miles village and 
4 city; excellent bass and pike fishing; 22 acres till- 
able, over 100 fruit trees, good 6-room house, 3 poul- 
try houses, 2 car garage, etc. Money maker and only 
$3,500 if you act now, part i page 92 big complete 
catalog 1,000 farm bargain free. Strout Agency, 
1422-AH Land Title Bldg., "Philadelphia, Pa. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm —_ on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write RB. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Blidg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers 








Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Buy c.o.d. frostproof plants. All va san A Cabbage, 
Reet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee 
fine, large plants and prompt ‘albeneat Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Tomatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; millions ready. 
Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss. 
300, T5e; 5 . Sweet Pepper: 
50e; 100, 75 Rico Potato slips: 500, 7 
1,000, $3. Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Schroer’s Better Plants.—KFrostproof Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Onion: Bermuda, Prizetaker and Sweet 
Spanish. Collard and Beet, Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; collect: 1,000, 75¢c. Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby 
Giant, Chinese Giant, World Beater, California Won- 
der, Pimiento and Red Cayenne; prepaid: 50, 50 

5 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; collec 

j Snowball Cauliflower, prepaid: 

- . $2.75: collect: 1,000, $2. ‘omato: 

Vv Detroit, Bonny Best, Florida Special, Marglobe, 

Brimmer, Stone and Greater Baltimore, prepaid: 100, 

60¢; 200, $1; 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Potato: Porto Rico, Early 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweets, Big Stem 

sey: prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, 

$1.75: 5,000, $7.50. Good plants and prompt shipment 
guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 











Potatoes 


All leading zouk plants: $2, 1,000 
Claremont, y 


Eureka Farm, 


Potatoes 


Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, state inspected, 
2 per thousand, delivered by parcel post. B. 
Simmons, Schultz Lake Plantation, Summerville, S. C. 


Pure certified Porto Rico Potato plants; full count, 
good plants, prompt shipments. $1.40 per thousand; 
5,000, $6. Bibb Plant Co., Route No. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, treated ‘like the government 
siys for disease prevention, $2 thousand; delivered. 
Cash wit horder. Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, Tenn, 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam Potato plants, 
raised from the vine, $2 per thousand at bed; $2.25 
prepaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Millions pure Porto Rico Potato plants now ready; 
$1.50 thousand. Send us your cash order. Good 
plants, quick service. We are reliable. Padgett & 
Carter, Coffee, .Ga. 


2 

















Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Acme, Stone and Baltimore } atin Al plants: 400 for 
$1: 1,000 for $2; postpaid. $1, 1,000, f.o.b. J. B. 
Cowart, Collins, Ga. 





“Porto Rico Potato plants. Inspected; certified; ship- 
peg promptly. $2.25 thousand, mailed; $2 thousand, 

xpressed; 10,000 up, $1.75 thousand. Gainesville Plant 
Basi Gainesville, Ga. 


Peas 
Mixed Peas, 95 cents peck, postpaid. 
Tarheel, N C. 


For Sale.—Cowpeas and Sugar Crowders. ¥. A. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. Bales 
—_—__. 


Hickory Farm, 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


For Sale.—Small bleck, Laredo Beans, and Peag 
C. D. Plyler, Misenheimer, N. C. 5 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.30. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return geed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas, 


Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Beans. Corn and. Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed, 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 











Poultry and Eggs 


Fine eight weeks old state accredited 
BARRED ROCK AND RED PULLETS 
Beautiful stock, only 75c. 


W. F. BRANNON, YADKINVILLE, N.C, 





Fresh, healthy Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, 
dollar fifty per thousand, delivered. Dealers, wire or 
write for prices on ten thousand and over, W. L. 
MeCaleb, Gleason, Ten n. 





Porto Rico gor prepaid. i 


$2.25, 1,000: 
Murray, Catawba, N. C 





Flowers 
Two dozen Geranium piants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
1.25, postpaid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, II. 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Onion plants, $1.50 thou- 





Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, 
sand. J. J. Johns, W ausau, | 


Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000. Tomat oes, $1. 
once. Ga. Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


STATE CERTIFIED 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
Red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, 
now ready. "Any size lots. 
$1.80 per 1,000; 5,000 and up, $1.50 per 1,000. 
ny size lots. 

TOMATO PL ANTS: 300, 60c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. First class plants. Prompt 
shipment guaranteed. 

TURNER PLANT COMPANY 
Box 153 Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collards: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1.50; 
Porto Rico Potatoes, $2. All postpaid. W.-H. Branan, 
Gordon, Ga. 


Millions Plants.—1,000 Cabbage $1; Tomatoes $1.59; 
all prepaid. Pepper later. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, 
Brandy, Va. 


Tomato plants, p postpaid: d: 100, 25e; , 250, 50c; . 500, 7: 75; 
1,000, $1.50. Cabbage same price. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


oeecers Cabbage, Tomato, Onion plants: 500, $1; 
1.000, $1.50; prepaid. Quick shipments. + Ae 2 
Holcomb, Courtland, Va. 


Cabbage ‘and Collards: $1, , 1,000; Tomatoes $1.50; 
Porto Rico Potatoes, $2. All postpaid. Lewiston 
Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Get our prices on Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato and 
Cabbage plants. 100 acres now growing. Phone or 


write J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, , Va. 


Plants Now. —Cabbage, 
1,000, $1. Ruby King, 
1.000. Prompt shipment. 
Georgia. 


Millions fine Potato plants ready, $1.75. Tomatoes, 
$1. Peppers, $2. Eggplants, $3. Prompt shipment. 
Order from us and get plants. Baxley Brokerage Co., 
Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, “government nt inspected. To- 
mato plants, Bonny Best, Livingston Globe, Marglobe; 
$1.50 per 1,000; delivered parcel post. Redland Farms, 
Redland, Ga, 


150 acres vegetable plants. Cabbage and Collard 
plants, $1 thousand. Tomato $1.50; Sweet Potato and 
Pepper, $2. Nor order too large. Farmers Supply 
Company, Franklin, 


Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato plants: 1,000, 
2; 5,000, $9; 10,000, $17. Tomato plants and Ruby 
King Pepper plants: 500. 75cy 1,000, $1.40. Prompt 
shipments guaranteed. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, 
Georgia. 




















Onion, Tomato: y: 500, 65c; 
Pimiento, Hot Pepper: $2, 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 














GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 

PLANTS: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 
$1.60 per 1,000 

JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 

FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Stalky Plants.—Tomato: Baltimore, Bonny Best, $1 
thousand; 5,000, $450. Cabbage: Wakefield, Dutch, 
90c thousand. . Porto Rican Potato, certified, $1.45. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, Burgess Farms, Pembroke, 
Georgia. 


Porto Ricans and Early Triumph Potato plants, $1.75 
Per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Inspected 
and treated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tomato and 
Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Cash with order. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Certified Parto Rican yr to plants, 
express collect: $1.50, 000; 5,000, 
Plants, prepaid: 500, $1.25: collect: $1, 1,000; Mar- 
globe, Bo Best, ‘Baltimore; roots mossed; prompt 
shipment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, att acing 
varieties, 75¢ thousand, Tomatoes $1.25. Ber a On- 
jon $ Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1. ie “Ruby 
ae Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand. Prompt 

shipment. Expert packing. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 





prepaid $2.50; 
7. Tomato 





Nancy Hall Po te $2 per thousand; post- 

i Hill, N. C. 

Porto Rico plar $1 50, 1,000. 
Full count. J. I Lenox, Ga. 

Porto Rico, 
postpaid. J. P 

Porto R 
1,000. Evergreen 

Porto Rico Pot>to pl Ss government inspected, $1.60 
per thousand. G. A, ter, Rockingham, Ga. 

Nancy Hall Potato pla ints, “the best, $1.75 per thou- 
sand; delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn. 

Yellow Jersey Sweet Patato plants: 590, $1.7 
1,000, $3; postpaid. A. x. Stiles, Rush Springs, Okla, 


ot t , government i inspected, $1.50 
J. Hamilton, Baxley. Ga. 


Prepaid $2, 





ons slips, A oe thousand; 
s Reidsville, A 

Potato plant $1.50, 1,000. Boone: 
Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 








Porto Rico Potato plants 
per thousand f.o.b. Colo 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.40. Quick service. L, E. Deal, 
Sristol, Ga. 
Crystal Plant Co., 
Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; 
thousand, 








Rockingham, Ga —Improved Porto 
5 5,000, -$1.50 





Dealers.—Let’s figure on 59,000 to-100,000 Nancy 
Hall Potato plants. Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, Ed. 
per thousand; any amount. Carter Plant Co., Rock. 
ingham, Ga. 

Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, treated, 
inspected: 1,000, $2; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- 
terfield, 8. C. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. . F. Punch, 
North Carolina. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants; no_dis- 
ease: $2 thousand, prepaid. Sarringer Plant Farm, 
Newton, N. C. 











~ Southern 
Newton, 





Pure Pe and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.50, 1,000; f.o.b. Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Norton Yam, Japanese Red, 
of the South; $2.25 delivered. P. 
North Carolina. 


White Spanish, Queen 
M. Cooper, Whittier, 


Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato 1 plants: ts: $2.2 25, 
1000; delivered by parcel post; cash with order. W. 
B. Moss, Varina, N. C. 





Certified Porto Rican ae plants, packed in moss: 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7; 10,0 $1 50, Full count, 
quick shipment and I tl guaranteed, Owens 
Brothers, Pembroke, Ga. 


~ Impror ed Porto Rico Potato plants, “$1.75 thousand; 
five thousand lots, $1.50 per thousand. Can ship plants 
day receive order. Good plants, full count guaranteed, 
J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 





Certified genuine Porto Rican ee plants, guar- 
anteed, prepaid $2.40; express collec $1.60, 1,000; 
5,000, $7.50; 10,000 and over $1.40, 1, 000. Full count, 
D. W. Black, Rt. C, Cordele, Ga, 





Tomato 
Tomato plants: 300, li $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. C. 


10 million Tomato plants; Bonny Best, 
and Greater Baltimore. Wholesale prices free, 
sale P lant C Company, Bs d aycross, Ga. 





Marglobe 
Whole- 


Nursery Sécck 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. : 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery on crop growing contracts. Attractive low prices. 
Write. Snelson Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 














WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 








Beans 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. €. 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, healthy 
and well rooted, $2 thousand, delivered. J. J. Barringer, 
Conover, N. C. 





yenuine Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.60 per 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga, 


Millions certified Porto Ricam Potato plants, $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, per 1,000; f.0.b. Baxley, 
Ga. Sunnie Side Plant Growers. 


Rockingham, Ga.—Porto 
$1.75 thousand; 








Georgia- -Carolina “Plant Co., 
Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: 
five thousand, $8. Prompt shipment. 

Genuine Porto ico Potato plants, state inspected, 
$1.50 per thousand: 5,000, $7. Good plants and prompt 
shipments. C. L. Hamilton, Surrency, Ga. 








THIS IS A ONE-INCH 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED AD 
Doesn’t it attract attention? 

The rate per inch is given at 
the top of this page for each 
edition. 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.50, 
1,000, f.o.b.;: $2, 1,000, delivered. Write ae quantity 
price.. Lakeside Plant Farm, Lakeland, Ga. 


Early Speckled Velvets, $1.30 bushel. C. H. Cooke, 
Sandersville, Ga. 





For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans and all kind of “Snap 
Beans. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Biloxi Beans, $2.60; delivered to your station. 
stead-Smith Co.,  Ransomville, N. ae 

Mammoth Yellows $2.25; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; 
Otootans $4.90. W. S. Dudley, Lake Lending, N. C. 

Early Speckled Velvets. 70% sound, $1.20 per bushel. 
No. 1 Laredos, $4; Otootans, $5.25. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Ga. 








Win- 








Baby Chicks 


Rocks and Reds, llc, Big, strong, purebred chicks. 
Gua ranteed. Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va, 


Write for our reduced May prices on Tra l’s End 
famous White Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6.50 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 








Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6¢ up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed, Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hate *hery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Chicks 9¢ each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 weeks old. 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas. State inspected 
stock. Our 20th year. ——— free. Keystone Hatch- 
ery Poultry Farm, Box 18, Richfie ld, Pa. 

Chieks.—Tancred Single Comb Leghorns: $8, 100. 100 
Tarred Rocks, $10; Reds: $12, White Rocks: $12, 
100. Mixed: $8, 100. ‘%e less in 506 lots. le less 
in 1.000 lots. Add le if less than 100 lot Get my 
circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


YOU CAN ONLY GET OUR NORTH CAR- 
LINA STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 
to the first of June at these low prices. 

Best AA Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, W hite 

and Silver Laced Wyandottes and Black 

Giants at 15e each; 14c each in quantities 

of 100 up. Fine, large Leghorns at l3c 
each; 12c each in aupeuues. Delivered. 

Fine valu 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, LN. Cc. 








Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks; and these famous 
chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and we give 
free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Prices cut on Steele’s big, strong, livable, electric 
hatched chicks. Per 100: hite or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $8; Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 
$9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $10; assorted, 
all kinds, $7. Quick delivery. 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri 


New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. 
Prompt shipments. Prepaid; 100% delivery. White, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $7.90 per aes 
Single Reds, Barred Rocks, $8.90; White, Buff 
Rose Reds, White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping: 
tons, $9.90; mixed assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, 
Clinton, Mo. 











Blood age chicks from our flocks that won “87 prizes 
29. 


Breeders blood tested by state vet- 
erinarians. Our tenth yous; rigid improving. 
Islnd Reds. Barred $12, 100 Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, White Rocks, $13 50; Leghorns, $11. Thou- 
sands every third day. Postage paid; delivery suaran- 
tee. Started chicks, pullets, all ages. Capital Farm, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


State Fair 





Anconas 


American Mottled .Anconas.—Record layers, large 

white eggs, extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 

matings. "em Catalog. American Ancona Farms, 
Tr i ‘a. 





For Sale.—Biloxi and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. 
Seed Peanuts, all grades. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wilmington, N. 


90-day Running Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.10 per 


bushel in good 2% bushel bags; $1 per bushel in 100 
bushel lots. Wm. Jackson, Donovan, Ga. 








Corn 


Buchanan’s Big (Blue Grain) Mexican June Corn. 
Greatest drouth resisting corn known. Bushel $1.75; 
5, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mosby’s field selected, nice two eared; the best 
adapted corn for entire South. Don’t print a big dis- 
play for you to pay, but you must be satisfied. 
Peck $1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, 
Mebane, N. € 








Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican 
Potato plants, .50. May and June delivery. Ref- 
erence, any Methodist minister, C. R. Williams, Alma, 
Georgia. 


Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 thousand. 
Improved Nancy Hal! plants, $1.75. Both prepaid. 
Prompt shipment in’ boxes, Malcolm Duke, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Genuine Porto Rico Pot»to plants ready. Strong 
plants and prompt shivments guaranteed. $2.25 per 
thousand, postpaid, Marks Piant Farm, Buies Creek, 
North Carolina, 


Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown. Slips 
by prepaid parcel post for shipment May 16 to 3I, 
$1.50; after June Ist, $1.2 By express collect, 25¢ 
less. ' Order early and specify shipping dates. H. F. 
Hardy, La Grange, re 


Peas 


$3.25 bushel; Whipnoor- 


Choice Compose. 
Write J. H. Palmer, Tennille, 


wills, $3. ixed, 33 
Georgia, 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybexns, Peanuts, Cotton 
Seed, Chufas, ete. Large or small lots. Write for 
prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 


Choice select Mixed Peas, $3.25; Clays, Six-Weeks, 
New Era, $3.35 per bushel. 90-Day Speckled Velvet 
Beans, $1.45; Osceolas, $1.75 per bushel, Lightsey 
Bros., Brunson, 8. C. 


Choice Mixed Peas, $3.25; Clays, Irons, $3.50; Brab- 
hams, $4. Ninety-day Velvet Beans. $1.25; certified 
Bune Velveta, $3. Closing out stocks. Rush order. 

. Moore, Seedgman, Brunson, . 














BEFORE ANSWERING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Always read the advertisement very oare- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 
tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 
tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS BEFORE 
YOU ORDER 





Andalusians 


Single Comb Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, $1; 
B. M. Laymon, Mt. Crawford, Va. 


100, $5 


— 





Jersey Black Giants 


Extra quality Marcy Giants, 13c. Tuesdays. Sat 
faction guaranteed. Jno. E, Graves, Pageland, 8. 
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__ Classified Ads 





Leghorns 
Sal Ferris best egg strain twelve weeks old 
quite Ler ‘horn cockerels, $3.50 each. Box 124, 





Candor, N. © 

Free brooder et 4 
d 307 ese 100¢ 
mite. for low prices. 
donsville, V2. 
Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 
Ieghorns breed extra ry into your flocks—big egg 
pullets; hig h records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
try Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


feed with our blood tested Trail’s 
famous White Leghorn chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 





Breeding 





Minorcas 


Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Rock pullets, five 
ninety cents’ each. 
Cc. 





to eight weeks 


Surebred Barred 
Purebre - Address 


eld; prices sixty to 








Tyrrell Hatchery, Columbia, N. 
Sussex 
For Sale. mee Sussex eggs. CC. D. Moore, 
Mt. Ulla, N. 
Wyandottes 


Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs: setting $1.50; 
100 eges $8.50; delivered. Sutton’s Creek Poultry 
Yards, Chapanoke, N. 


Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte 
record, Ledger - -North American contest. 
Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 





chicks. 258 ess 
Winter layers. 
Keiser’s White 





Ducks 
Mammoth Pekin ducklings; wonderful producers of 
at, eggs and feathers. Circular free. Shenandoah 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Bridgewater, _Va. 





Guineas 
Guinea eggs, $1 setting; 
Newton, N. C. 


Pearl postpaid. J. F. 


Punch, 





Peafowl 
Wagstaff, Skipwith, Va. 


Write me be- 
Boston, Va. 


Peafowls wanted. Zora 
Wanted. 
fore you sell. 





Peafowl and Peafowl eggs. 
John W. Boyd, South 





Two or More Breeds 
Peafow], Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Town 
White Pekin and Indian Runner ‘auiiinas, Bronze 


turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 


Birds. Free 








Livestock 
Pcland-Clinas 


Boars, gilts, pigs 
Stock Farm. Fairfield. 
Poland Chinas.—Regustered big 


pigs Prize winners. Jeffreys & 
North Carolina. 


registed stock. Mount Pleasant 
Va. 





boars, gilts, 
Goldsboro, 


type 
Sons, 











Aberdeen-Angus 
86 good quality dairy heifers; 50 Angus cows and 
heifers: 90 mixed breeds yearling steers. W. Hundley, 
Roydton, Va. 
Guernseys 

For Sale.—Three young recistered Guernsey bulls; 
two from tested dams. Box T, Mocksville, LN. co. 

Jerseys 
Bulls.—Register of Merit: semmeantes herd. Mount 
Pleasant. Stock Farm, Fairfield 
Alamance Jersey breeders’ cone asmney sale, Mebane 
Fair Grounds, Muy 380, 2% heifers, 5 mature cows, 


5 bulls; all recistered. Write W. Kerr Scott, Haw 
River, N. ¢. 





Rabbits 


Registered and Chinchillas, $1.50 up. 


pedigreed 
Kari Bosse, N. C., 


Brevard, 





Two or More Breeds 








Guernsey cattle. Hampshire hors: istered. Young 
ae and Hampshire pige. Gayoso meen. Horn Lake, 
Dogs 


Bull Terrier pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 





Satisfaction 
K insas, 


Well 


bred for 
Crusaders Kennels, 


ratters. 


Rat Terrier puppies, 
fua Stafford, 


anteed 





Fox Terriers.—Grown 


stock and 
bred, good markings 
a 


pups rez et 
Hylton Farm, Va. 


Orange, 








pedigreed Police pupnies. Females $10: males $13. 

Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbithounds. Blueticks, 

Redbones, Supply catalogue. Kaskaskia, 





Blacktans. 
Herrick Ill 


PS aa and Foxhounds at half price and fine 
atisfaction guaranteed, P. M. Cooper, 
North ¢ arolina, 

oe Hla 


puppies. 
Whittier, 





I want to buy a first 
‘possum dog Also a 
. A. Moore, ?, @& 


class combination squirrel and 
trained turkey dog. Write me. 
Box 625, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Miscellaneous 


You can sell 


dandelion, burdock and many other 
Toots, herbs, 


flowers, seeds, etc. Ast of dealers and 








structions, 106, Bivins, Box 403. Summit, New York. 
Bees—Beekeeping 

ont alian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 

ompany, Jesup, la 

ny, Jesu) : 

pent and cheanest Bee Hives. Send for complete 

—iHtlogue, The Stover Aptaries, Tibhee Station. Miss. 


Business Opportunities 


monument or cash 
monuments to Phoenix 
Ga 


Earn 
needing 
Atlanta, 


of families 
Company, 


sending names 
Monument 


Corn Harvesters 


garth man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
ing with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
8 pictures | of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 





Farm Machinery 


anevater pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
Catal Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
alog free. H. T. Olsen, i9 Park Row, New York. 


Jirginia ‘Farm //ews 





By E. R. PRICE 
HILE discussing production prob- 


lems at one of the coOperative mar- 
keting educational meetings now being 
held by the extension division, a Bedford 
County farmer said 
he used 600 pounds 
of 4-8-4~ fertilizer 


and 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda un- 
der 2,000 hills of 


tobacco. He stripped 
from these 2,000 hills 
1,068 pounds of to- 
bacco for which he 
received an average 


of $44 per 100 




















E. R. PRICE pounds. 
Il 
A Culpeper farmer reports that the 
two registered rams he purchased at the 
Grinding 
We grind razors. clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honey 
New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-galion cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Insurance 
Old _age pension inform:tion sent, dime, . Write 
J. S. Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 
Kodak Finishing 
Roll films developed 10c; prints 4c each, Harrison 


Winder, Ga. 


Ro.is Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham. Ala. 


First roll developed, six prints. regular 50c_ en- 
largement, all for 25ce. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, Sc, 6c. 


Studio. 





White Le., 











Prompt service. Wilson Studic, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 
Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 


film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Lime 
‘““Mascot,’’ the standard agricultural 
under guaranteed minimum analysis 95. 
for literature. American Limestone Company, 
ville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Attachment.—Guaranteed. 


Limestone, sold 
Write us 
Knox- 








Hemstitching and Picoting 





Fits any sewing machine. Prep id 60¢ or sent ¢.o.d. 
Cireulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitchirg Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unnatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Miss ouri. 
(a So — Caro- 
McGill Bldg., 


Patents.—Write to RB. P. Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. | Cc. Honorable methods. — 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 





form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F 
Security Bank Building, Washington. D. C. 
Tobacco 
Tobacco, Rostbald.-Guaranteed hest mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing. 5 pounds $1.5 10, 7 Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Beatie gf KN Naat Tenn. | 
Leaf TORAED. a ealaranseed best quality. Chewing. 


$2.50; 
United 


Tree Killer 


TBo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2. 
Co. Jonestown, 3 


smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 


5 nounds $1.5 


free. Pay Prod Bn 





Tro-Ko 


Help Wanted ‘ 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents Wanted 





Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wante i. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord. Ga 

Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants « 
value: booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 








Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB. St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents make big money selling Doran’s Poultry 
Remedies under our money back guarantee. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc, Write 


Plater, 530. Marion, 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


New. Rubber Soles; cement on _ instz antly. Never 
loosen, Outwears leather. Waterproof. ells fast. 
Test at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Tesing Park 
Sta., Chiego. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


Sprinkle, Indiana. 














sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co.. Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. A 

Make your own products, employ avents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientifie Laboratories. 
1927W Broad. Richmond, Va. ba 

Start Without a Dollar.—Free sample case, Big 
line of Flavorings, Toilet Articles, Food Products, 
Remedies. Excellent profits Free premiun plan. 
Protected territory. Carnation Co., 662, Carnation 


Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Up to $12 daily 
anteed 6 months or replaced. 


Hosiery £ - 
colors for aed 





“introducir g 
126 styles, 





women, children. Lowest prices Auto “nd hose offer- 
ed producers. Write for outfit. Wilknit Hosiery Co. 
Dept. C-4037, Greenfield, Ohio. 





(571 R) 15 











he ‘frend of the Markets 








HE following represent average prices at 


designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb... 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 
HOGS, Qvevade; CWE. .5.6 60-000 ceca es 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. ....... 
FIOME UGE Wo geo visa bak Bes 
RCS: CXUV AS ID beck eke es vee e0 a 08 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, 
Oats, No.2 White, 06. 5. c ese beets 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .... 


New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 


Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 7. 


Apples, Rome B’ty, good- fancy, bkt.. 
* Fresh firsts. ¢No. 3 yellow. 





Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


0.05% $0.0534 $0.06 Pie cae 
2.62 2.80 75 1.16 
90.9 5 10.95 ite 
11.50 13.04 Eke 
2314 * 2934 - 2114 
a 35 . 32 LS 
37M, 41% 26 
1.08%. 4 1.1614 1.14% 
82% $.87 O52 
43V, 463% 45 
18.59 20.50 17.80 
655 1600 1965 1328 
75 6.62) G62 94k ees 
es Aro 650° ine 
+ Noo, 








suggestion of the county agent have done 
more than anything else to improve his 
lamb crop. He is thoroughly committed 
to good sires and good seed. 
III 

A day of tree planting was recently 
held in Campbell County. Four thousand 
trees which cost about $1,000 were planted 
and staked along the highway, the Lynch- 
burg and Altavista garden clubs paying 
for them. The Altavista club will beau- 
tify the approach to the new bridge, the 
cost to be about $70. 


IV 
A curb market recently opened in 
Augusta County with great success. 
Thirty-one women were selling such 
things as chickens, eggs, butter, pies, 


cakes, flowers, and all sorts of plants. 
At least 500 persons visited the market 
from 8:30 to 12. These women took in 
$142.44 and could have sold much more 
if they had brought it. 


Vv 


Short and Snappy.—April 1, there 
were over 80,000 baby chicks on farms 
and in poultry plants in Warwick Coun- 
ty. A great many early broilers were 
shipped and brought high prices. : 
A Westmoreland County boy in the 4-H 
club breeding pig project for three years 
has $280 in bank to show for his work. 

: One woman in Prince Edward 
County has made a special study of na- 
tive shrubs and used them altogether in 
her home plantings. People are coming 
a long distance to see this unique yard. 





| SAVING BUR CLOVER. SEED | 





VERY farmer we te talked to 
about bur clover who has grown 


this winter legume is highly pleased with 
it. When once established, it is one of 
the South’s most desirable soil improve- 
ment crops. Its season of growth is be- 
tween the harvest of cotton and corn in 
the fall and the planting of these crops 
the following spring. We give below the 


methed A. F. Ruff, of Rock Hill, S. C., 
follows in harvesting bur clover seed. 
Mr. Ruff says :— 

“When the bur clover is yellow ripe, 


pull the vine loose by hand. The clover 
is then sufficiently mature to break easily 
at the stem near the root. Handfuls of 
vine are shaken to free them of seed that 
may fall on the ground. The next step 
is to sweep or rake the seed in piles. They 
are then screened twice through a _ half- 
inch mesh and screen wire to take out the 
larger than clover seed particles; then 
through a slanting quarter-inch screen to 
take out the dirt. 

“Sweeping (after the vines are raked 
off) is best done with a street broom of 
the round rattan type. Raking is best 
done with a light bamboo lawn rake 
which conforms to the unevenness of the 
ground. The former cost about $1 each 
and the latter about 30 to 40 cents each. 





One good steady worker with the proper 
impetus can gather as a maximum 100 
bushels of seed a day. 

“An economical way to set additional 
land in bur clover is to use the hay for 
feed or bedding and later scatter the ma- 
nure on new ground where clover is de- 
sired. . 

“Of course the straw after the seed is 
matured is not as palatable or as nutri- 
tious as hay cut when bur clover is in 
bloom. However, when roughage was 
scarce we have used it to excellent ad 
vantage.” 





CO-OPERATING DAIRY FARM-' 
_ ERS DO GROWIN% BUSINESS | 





AIRY products to the value of 

$649,009.CO0 were marketed in 1928 
through 2,500 farmer-contrelled and 
farmer-owned codperative associations, 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Gulf to Canada. This was 
an increase of $20,000.C00 over the sales 
ef 1927 and indications are thit the in- 
crease in 1929 ever 1928 will be a much 
greater figure. The items inc’u‘ted in this 
ereat total inclide business done hy— 


CoGnerative creameries .............. $245 ,000,000 
Milk bargaining associations ...... 200,000,000 
Milk distributing associations ...... 150,000,900 
Cheese factoies: fess esvcckesstveceat 30,009,009 
Cream GbAtGies © ahcscccccvnicssaeoceus 15,000,000 


Nearly 509.000.000 pounds of butter, 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of cheese, 


and 59,C00,000° pounds of milk powder 
were manufactured by producer-owned 
plants. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM. 





Grange Opposes Using More 
Convicts to Farm 
\ E ARE informed that the North 
Carclina Prison Board is authorized 
to buy additional farm lands on which 
to work prisoners to raise crons in com- 
petition with North Carolina farmers. 
Realizing that distress amone farmers 
is evident at every hand ow'ne to an al- 


ready acknowlelged overproduction that 
threatens the very life of the bas‘c in- 
dustry of our state, Patterson Grange 


No. 616 instructs me to forward to you a 
copy of resolution unanimously aprrove?4, 
requesting that you enter protest to the 
Gevernor and the North Carolina State 
Prison Board, in behalf of this Grane 
ard in the interests of the peon'e eneaged 
in eericulture. Following is resolution 25 
adopted by our Grange :-— 


“Resclved, That Patterson 
goes on record 
state 
tion of farms in 
lina farmers. 

“Be it further resclved, That this organiza- 
tion believes that the proper place for the 
use of a percentage of this state convict 
labor is in the construction and maintenance 
of its highway system.” 


R. L. PATTERSON, 
Master Patterson Grange No. 616, 
Rowan County, North Carolina. 


Grange No. 616 
as being opposed to the use of 
tax money for the purchase and opera- 


competition with North Caro- 


large 





Make the Harvest 


faster, easter, and cheaper 








with a new 


--. Patented, 
non -collaps- 
ing cover... 
twine un- 
winds freely 
to the last 
foot. 


- - - When you 
look right down 
through the pat- 
ented criss-cross 
cover, you can 
see hundreds of 
feetof good twine 
— good all the 
way through. 


McCORMICK-DEERING Binder 


HE 1930 models have many time-and- 

grain-saving features that are not on 
older machines. Nine ball and roller bear- 
ings at the important points lessen the draft 
and assure smooth, frictionless operation. 
More space between the main wheel and 
main drive chain eliminates accumulation 
of dirt and undergrowth. The controlling 
levers are easier to reach and operate. You 
have a choice of either McCormick or 
Deering binder attachments. 


But these are only a few of the many 
features that have been added to make the 
harvest easier, faster, surer, and more prof- 
itable. Only by seeing the machine can you 
fully appreciate how much progress has been 
made in binder construction. Ask the near- 
by McCormick-Deering dealer to show you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(lnsavaetatsd Chicago, Hlinois 


and McCormick-Deering 


Twine 


Guaranteed for 


LENGTH, STRENGTH 
and WEIGHT 


and treated against destruction 
by insects, the original “Big-Ball” 
is the twine you can choose with 
confidence that the only manu- 
facturer of both binders and 
twine has put the very best quality 
it is possible to produce into every 
foot of every ball. 


Take No Chances 


Buy the twine that looks good, 
is good, and has been time-tested 
and found completely satisfac- 
tory. Insist on the old reliable 
McCormick - Deering “Big-Bali” 
Twine. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 

isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 


cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 


sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas | 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Koofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight os prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 


Ra'eith Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. r-3 Raleigh, N.C. 
BR) < 


“GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT. PAID 
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PRESSURE COOKERS, : 


AS LOW AS. 


BURPEE pressure cooker. 
cover. Dome-type cover divides handling weight. 
Other important features not found in other 
eookers,. 


Can in Tin Cans With Burpee Can Sealer 

Only sealer that enabies threé uses of cach 
can. Few turns of crank seais tin can just like 
the cans from your grocer—without heat, acid 
or solder. 

Write today for our special ten day offer and 
bargain prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


One screw locks 


Over 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with our 


MEDICINE No. 1(Foityorcene* 


No experionce necessary; easy; simple; a little atten- 
tion every 5th day. Price $2. 50 a bottle postpaid, 
money Tetunded if it fails. Send 10c for copy of 

OUR BIG NEW VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon animal diseases, Or 
write us for any kind of veterinary advice. 


FLEMING BROS. CC-280 Stock Yards, Chicago 





Less rubber touches milk. 
Easier to keep clean be- 
cause fewer parts. Women 
folks prefer it. Strong, 
durable, and costs less. 


Easy to operate. 


Send for 


Easier on Cows-—Quality Milk 


Models 
for every barn condition, 


Catalogue No. 28 


Dept. H, 


Roanoke, Virginia 





Fords Milker 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213-15 N. Despiaines St., Chicago 





BUT HIS MIND WAS WORKING 
An officer on board 
ing his men of 
his back, put his legs in the a 
them as if he were riding a bic; 
plained. ‘Now begin.” After a_ 
one of the men stopped. 
“Why, have you stopped, Murphy?” 
the officer. 
“If you plaze, 
coasting.” 
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LOST EFFORT 
Two stuttering blacksmiths had 
heating a piece of pig iron, and one 
on the anvil with a pair of tongs. 
“H-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered to his helper, 
“Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked the other, 
“Aw, h-h-h-h-heck, we’ll have to h-h-heat 
it again now.” 
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NOT SO GOOD 
A father promised his small sor 
if he would be good the whole week 
end of the week he asked the 
if he had earned the money. 
The youngster, after thinking seriously for 
a moment, said, “I tell you, daddy 
me a nickel.” 


little fellow 


HORSE SENSE WOULD HELP 
He was extracted from the ruins of 
tomobile and carried to the 
office. 
“TI can do nothing for him,” said the doe- 
tor. “I am a veterinary surgeon.” 
“You are the right man, Doc,” 
the victim. “I’m a jackass to th 
run that machine.” 
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SLIGHT INJURY 

A cowpuncher ordered a steak at a 
rant. The waiter brought it in 
rare. The puncher looked at 
manded that it returned to the 
and cooked. 

‘’Tis cooked,” snapped the waiter. 
“Cooked—,” said our friend the puncher. 
*“T’ve seen critters hurt worse than that and ] 
well.” 
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A NEW CRIME FOR MOTORISTS 


Judge—**What’s man, § 
officer?” 


Cop—* 


the charge against this 


Arson, your honor—he was burning @ 


O SOLITUDE! WHERE ARE THY 
CHARMS ? 
The road show was playing a poor 
“We are alone,” hissed the villain. 
“Almost,” rejoined his partner, 
at the rows of empty 
Union-Star, 


town, 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY — Soir sfndicate In 








ME EN DAT BARBER NEAH) 4 

Bout HAD A RuKuS [7 

Dis MAWN)N’, CEPN 

1 DiDN’ WANTER HURT 

HE FEELINS waibs’ HE 

RAD DAT RAZOR IN 
HE HANI! _ 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE — 
Hit ain’ owin’ ev’y man I meets 
*sturb me—hit's meetin’ ev’y man I 
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